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**For to be carnally minded is death; but to 
be spiritually minded is life and peace." 

Saint Paul. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A USTIN BERNARD left the mountain 
-^^ trail and came out to the public high- 
way just above Rock Creek. He had sprained 
his ankle while crossing Mount Aaron, and it 
pained him so intensely that when he reached 
the roadside he sat down, feeling that it would 
be impossible for him to walk another step 
just then. He had hoped to find a farmhouse 
after coming out of the wilderness, but no sign 
of a human habitation gladdened his eyes, not 
even a cleared "and cultivated field, and few 
marks of travel disturbed the deep red dust 
of the road. Above him towered the mountains: 
around him spread the silent forests. 

The sun had vanished behind the western 
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peaks, but slanting rays of light penetrated 
low defiles, making radiance, golden radiance, 
in the green depths of the woods, and holding 
at bay black shadows of nightfall. Bernard 
was not deceived by the appearance of so much 
vivid light and color. He knew how quickly 
darkness would come after sunset. 

It was not an agreeable situation for a stran- 
ger and wayfarer with a lame ankle, but he 
accepted it with the coolness and courage 
born of past experiences. He laid his gun 
across his knees and lighted a cigar. After 
smoking and resting for a short time, he rose 
and attempted to walk again; but the moment 
he threw any weight on his left foot, keen pains 
darted like javelins through it, wringing an 
angry groan from him. 

** I shall have to throw my gun away and 
take to a walking-stick, I suppose," he reflect- 
ed, sitting down again and passing his hand 
caressingly over the weapon; ** confound the 
luck ! " 

It was cheering to hear a man's lusty voice 
at that moment. Bernard started up, and peer- 
ing over the blufif, saw a horseman fording Rock 
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Creek — a country doctor, with a pair of old- 
fashioned saddle-bags flung astride the pony 
under him. Bernard smiled at the sight, but 
it was none the less welcome. The doctor 
was singing ** Barbara Allen " in a hoarse bari- 
tone, keeping time by beating a tattoo with 
his boot-heels against the pony's prominent 
ribs. But the hardy little beast seemed not to 
mind his master's converting him into a drum. 
He stopped in the middle of the broad, shallow 
stream, to take a deep draught, then walked 
leisurely out, shaking his wet flanks before 
starting up the steep embankment. The road 
curved sharply, and Bernard lost sight of them 
until they were opposite him. 

" Can you tell me how far it is to the little 
market- town below here ?'' Bernard inquired, 
startling both man and beast by his unexpect- 
ed appearance. 

** Lord, sir ! if I hadn't been grown these 
twenty years or more, I think you'd a-skeered 
me into bein' a plum dwarf. Whoa, Dilly ! don't 
you be a-cuttin' up, too, kase a man asks a 
civil question. Meanin' Ellijay ? " he inquired, 
looking sharply, curiously at Bernard. 
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*' Yes, Ellijay." 

** It's seven miles, or more." 

** So far as that?" Bernard exclaimed, in 
dismay. 

The doctor nodded, stroking his red beard. 

** Were you aimin' to git there to-night ? " 

** I don't feel particularly anxious. I only 
want to find a resting-place, some food and a 
bed. I have sprained my ankle." 

** Ah ! " ejaculated the doctor, and his small 
light - blue eyes twinkled with professional 
interest. He instantly dismounted and ap- 
proached Bernard. ** Let me see it." 

Bernard resumed his seat, and took off his 
shoe. His foot and ankle were badly swollen, 
and he winced and bit his lip as the doctor 
pressed his fingers on the sensitive flesh. 

*' Hum ! yes, it is a sprain, an' a purty bad 
one. You ought not to walk another step." 

** Then what am I to do } I cannot spend 
the night sitting on the roadside." 

** No; but you'll not git to Ellijay very soon 
on that foot." He stood up and rubbed his 
freckled hands together thoughtfully. ** Let 
me see. The best thing for you to do is to stop 
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at old man Parsons's, down at Buckhorn 
Springs. They take in travelers sometimes, 
an' they can make you comfortable." 

** How far is it ? " 

** Two miles. I'd loan you Dilly to ride, 
but Ytn on my way to see a real sick man, an' 
I can't wait." 

** Thank you, I dare say I can manage to 
walk two miles if you will bind up my ankle. 
Perhaps it would be a good plan to bathe it in 



arnica." 



The countryman blushed. 

** My medicines air runnin' purty low just 
now; I can give you a dram, if you think that'll 
do you any good; it might freshen you up a 
little." 

He took Bernard's handkerchief and bound 
it about his swollen ankle; then drew a flask 
from his pocket filled with a colorless liquid. 

'* It's pure * mountain dew,' " he said, hold- 
ing it up. 

** Made by moonshiners ? " Bernard asked, 
smiling. 

A shrewd, watchful gleam shot into the doc- 
tor's eyes. 
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** That's for you to find out," he said, with a 
laugh and a sidelong glance. ** You don't 
belong to this part o' the world ? " 

** No, I came down from New York." 

** New York ! That's a considerable dis- 
tance. Born there; I reckon ? " 

** I am a Georgian." 

** Hum ! that's good. Prospectin' ? " 

*' Hunting," said Bernard, laconically. 

** There's not much game left in North 
Georgia, I can tell you." 

** I tramped through North Carolina." 

** Walked?'' 

** From Asheville," said Bernard, amused, 
but willing to gratify the countryman's curi- 
osity. The raw, fiery liquor was not at all to 
his taste, but he took a few drops of it, then 
offered the doctor a cigar. It was eagerly ac- 
cepted, and then the little man surreptitiously 
removed a chew of tobacco from his mouth 
and threw it behind him. ** If 'Lizabeth would 
only come along now, she might help you," 
he said. 

**Whois Elizabeth?" 

** Old Parsons's granddaughter. Her ma \^ 
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the Widder Dale. IJzabeth teaches school 
up in Cherry Log settlement, an' rides the 
mule when they don't need it at home. Til 
stop at the Springs as I pass to-morrow morn- 
in' and fix up that ankle o* yourn ag'in. They're 
mighty nice fo'ks down there, but they'll not 
do anything for you. Don't believe in meiii- 
cine or doctorin'. They 'low faith or somcthin' 
o' that kind will cure you." 

" What ! has that fad reached this primitive 
region ? " Bernard exclaimed, surprised and 
dismayed. 

The doctor laughed, with a good deal of de- 
rision. 

'* You'll find cranks everywhere. Parsons's 
fo*ks air plum crazy about their religion, but 
they're sensible enough about other things. 
You see 'Lizabeth went off to Atlanty to school 
a few years ago, an' she came back with her 
head chock full o' this notion about faith cure, 
an* blamed if the whole family didn't take right 
hold o' it. Sorry to leave you, sir. If I meet 
'Lizabeth I'll tell her to hurry on to your relief." 

He remounted his pony and rode away; and 
Bernard limped slowly and painfully down 
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toward the creek, using his gun as a walking- 
stick. Up to this time he had thoroughly en- 
joyed his outing. He had not encumbered 
himself with any luggage, and trusted to the 
hospitality of the mountaineers for food and 
lodging. It was rough fare, and often a hard 
bed, but such drawbacks were slight. A sprain- 
ed ankle, though, was a very different thing, 
and the prospect of being laid up in a country 
house for a week or two disgusted him. He 
had spent his boyhood on a plantation, and 
every spring the old love for woods and fields 
revived within him, sending him forth a sol- 
itary wanderer. He would spend a month or 
two in hunting, fishing and living after the 
fashion of primitive man, then return to city 
haunts and ways. 

He had crossed the creek, and was toiling 
up the hill beyond, when Elizabeth rode up be- 
hind him. The little black mule stepped along 
so gently in the soft, thick dust, that Bernard 
did not hear its light, quick footfalls until one 
of its large ears brushed his shoulder. He 
glanced around, then paused, and took off his 
hat Elizabeth dismounted. 
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**Good evening, sir. I am Elizabeth Dale," 
she said simply and calmly. ** I met Dr. James, 
and he told me that you thought you had 
sprained your ankle.*' 

** Thought ! Jove! I wish that it was merely 
imaginary ! " he ruefully exclaimed. ** I sup- 
pose it is quite clear to you that there is no 
necessity for such painful limping." 

** Yes, sir, quite clear." 

Her reply irritated him. 

'* I admit that I am no Spartan, but I think 
I have as much courage and endurance as any 
ordinary man, and— " 

** I do not doubt it, sir." 

That meek * ' sir," attached to all her speeches, 
provoked him still further. 

** And I do not think the most advanced 
Faith Curist could walk on a sprained ankle with- 
out limping. I beg your pardon for my ill-tem- 
per, Miss Dale, but I am suffering intensely." 

** I know that you believe you are suffering, 
and I am very glad to be able to help you," 
she said gently, looking compassionately at 
him from out of the shadowy depths of her big 
sun-bonnet. *' You must ride, now." 
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** But you — " he began, politely. 

** I can easily walk." 

She smiled with a gleam of archness, or so 
he fancied, but it vanished as quickly as it 
came. She led the mule to a stump on the 
roadside, asked Bernard for his gun, and held 
it until he could mount, then handed it up to 
him. Her manner did not invite further pro- 
test, and Bernard found himself obeying her as 
docilely as one of her pupils, but the situation 
impressed him as being ridiculous and humili- 
ating. He wondered if Elizabeth was not 
laughing behind the screen of her bonnet, and 
wished that he could see her face. She walked 
along the grassy pathway at the roadside, car- 
rying a book and a lunch-basket on her arm; 
while the mule plodded through the dust un- 
disturbed by his new burden. It seemed churl- 
ish to Bernard not to talk and make himself 
agreeable, but a certain languor, the result of 
pain and weariness, had stolen over him, and 
he contented himself with a silent study of the 
girl's figure and movements. She was above 
medium height, and walked admirably, her 
head held well poised, her shoulders straight. 
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Grace and youthful freedom marked every step. 
Afterward Bernard could even recall the dull 
blue color of her cotton ^own, the long, straight 
folds of its skirt, and the close lines of its bod- 
ice. At last she removed her bonnet, carrying 
it in her hand, and he was delighted with an 
unobstructed view of her white neck, and the 
profile of her face. It was an attractive profile, 
betraying sensitiveness, power, and passion in 
its fine pure lines and curves. Thick masses of 
reddish hair curled about her brow and ears, 
and were gathered up in a loose coil on top of 
her head. She turned finally, and looked at 
him, possibly drawn by his intent gaze, and he 
found that her eyes were a light clear blue in 
color, tranquil and childlike in expression. 

Clearly she was neither a rustic, nor yet a 
woman of the world, and his languid interest 
quickened. 

The road wound in a hundred tortuous curves 
around the mountains and through ravines. 
They passed two or three cabins, and once a 
collection of rude shanties, where the survey- 
ors of a new railroad line had lived for a sea- 
son. The surveyors had been followed by 
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workmen grading the rpadbed, but they, too, 
had passed on, penetrating deeper and deeper 
into the mountains, and the deserted shanties 
were already falling into ruins. Sunlight still 
suffused the sky and the loftier mountain-tops 
when Bernard and Elizabeth reached Buckhorn 
Springs, but all the lower world lay in that 
cool purpje shade preceding the quick approach 
of twilight. 

There were three springs flowing out from 
the base of Buckhorn Mountain, and the pri- 
meval beauty of forest and stream still lingered 
about them. Laurel and rhododendron grew 
thickly along the banks of the spring run, and 
up on the bluffs, and nowhere in all his ram- 
bles through the mountains had Bernard seen 
such masses of pink and white flowers. In a 
valley beyond were some fields, and on a ridge 
opposite the springs stood the house where 
Elizabeth lived. It had been the hunting- 
lodge of a North Carolina planter long before 
the war, and had never received a touch of paint, 
except the soft grays and browns laid on by 
the cunning hand of nature. It was a two-story 
house, with stone chimneys, and an open entry 
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dividing the lower part. From the entry a 
steep, narrow stairway led to the upper rooms. 
A grove of fine oaks surrounded the house, and 
from some remote waterfall, high in the moun- 
tains, a little stream had been turned through a 
narrow channel along the edge of the ridge, and 
across the lawn to the house, where a wooden 
trough caught the water. 

Bernard was surprised to find such a house 
in the wilderness, and began immediately to 
take a more cheerful view of his situation. At 
the entry-step he dismounted, and Elizabeth 
held out her hand to help him. It was done so 
naturally, in her eyes such pure friendliness and 
sympathy shone, that he gratefully accepted 
her aid. In the back part of the entry an old 
man sat mending a pair of shoes, his awl and 
hammer lying on a stool in front of him, a tin 
basin of water at his side, containing strips of 
leather and wooden pegs. He was ruddy and 
white-haired, his bushy eyebrows hanging over 
his twinkling eyes. A short, gray beard cov- 
ered his chin; the collar of his coarse, cotton 
shirt lay open, revealing his rough, sunburnt 
throat, and hairy breast. His hands and face 
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were seamed with deep wrinkles, but he 
hummed a tune as he worked, and a certain joy- 
ous vigor took away all appearance of tottering 
old age. Elizabeth preceded Bernard through 
the entry, and drew a chair out from against 
the wall for him. 

** Grandpa, here is a gentleman who wishes 
to spend the night with us," she said. 

**Eh, child, is it you.'*" the old man exclaimed, 
looking up with a smile. ** You are welcome, 
sir, you are welcome," he said to Bernard, 
rising to give him a hearty grasp of the hand. 
** Sit down, and make yourself at home, an' I'll 
finish mendin' my shoe, if you'll excuse me." 

** Certainly; continue your work," Bernard 
replied, and explained his lameness. The old 
man nodded, and smiled cheerfully. 

** Yes, yes, I see. It will be all right. We 
live plainly, but I think we can make you com- 
fortable, an' 'Lizabeth will cure your ankle. 
She will treat you, sir, never fear." 

He trimmed and carefully fitted a strip of 
leather to the sole of the shoe, holding it up to 
see that all the edges were even before driving 
in the pegs. 
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** Treat me ? how ? " Bernard inquired, sigh- 
ing at his ill-luck in falling into the hands of 
fanatics. 

** Wait until mornin'," said the old man. 
** We cannot offer you ordinary material rem- 
edies to relieve your ankle, but we have some- 
thin* better." 

'* But I should hke to have relief to-night," 
Bernard replied. 

** You shall have relief to-night, and greater 
relief than poultice or bandage could give you. 
You can resume your journey to-morrow, if 
you wish. Think no more about it." 

Bernard felt sorely vexed. The doctor had 
prepared him, but it was worse than he had 
expected. He did not dare pursue the subject 
any further, for fear he should burst out with 
some angry sarcasm, offend his entertainers, 
and be turned into the night without food or 
lodging. His lameness placed him entirely at 
the mercy of these people, and silence seemed 
the wisest thing under the circumstances, but 
it was hard for his imperious nature to submit 
to such conditions. To divert his thoughts, he 
tried to feel interested in his surroundings. He 
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looked through a doorway, and saw a woman 
kneading dough in a wooden tray, and the 
aromatic smell of steaming coffee whetted his 
appetite. A cow came up to the entry, lowing 
softly; a flock of geese clamored to be fed. A 
girl, dark-haired and shorter in stature than 
Elizabeth, came out with a milk-pail on her 
arm, and led the cow away. 

Such simple and unconcealed domesticity 
amused Bernard, and in watching the different 
members of the family while they worked, he 
ceased to think so much about his lameness. 
At supper he was introduced to Mrs. Dale, a 
slight but hardy-looking woman ; Valerie, 
Elizabeth's younger sister, a girl of about 
twenty, and Herbert, a handsome lad of eigh- 
teen. They lingered over the meal, as it was 
the only one of the day they could take leisure- 
ly, and in spite of his sense of injury against 
them, Bernard was impelled to take part in 
their conversation. They were refined people, 
with a fair knowledge of books, but very un- 
worldly. They talked with a good deal of wit 
and humor, though never unkindly in their 
jests. They were so innocently and heartily 
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delighted to discover that Bernard was also a 
Georgian, that he could but laugh at them. 
They plied him with eager questions about the 
North, particularly New York and Washing- 
ton, and they hung on his words with such 
flattering interest, that he was unconsciously 
influenced into saying a good deal. 

If they had not so persistently and cheerful- 
ly ignored his lameness, he would have con- 
sidered them thoroughly charming. They did 
not appear to be callous, but not once during 
the evening did he receive a word of sympathy, 
nor did any one offer to alleviate his suffer- 
ings. He had fully expected to be treated to 
religious discourses, but the subject was not 
mentioned. Their silence baffled and disap- 
pointed him, as he had conned several scath- 
ing little speeches he intended to make. 

Bedtime came at a primitively early hour, 
and he was assigned a room on the lower floor, 
a large room sparely furnished, but well kept, 
and sweet with the fragrance of dried rose- 
leaves. His host accompanied him to the 
door, and, before leaving, said: 

** Don't be troubled about that lameness o' 
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yourn, Mr. Bernard. I tell you again that you 
can go on to-morrow, if you wish." 

'*And walk .^ " Bernard inquired, coldly 
skeptical. 

** Yes, an' walk," said the old man, firmly. 

** I wish / could think so," said Bernard, 
limping slowly across the room. ** Fools and 
fanatics are the last people in the world to 
recognize or acknowledge their weaknesses," 
he mused when left alone. ** Thank heaven, I 
shall see the doctor to-morrow. He is sane, 
at least, if he does not know a great deal about 
medicine." He surveyed the bed. It was a huge 
pile of feathers, and he groaned with disgust 
as he sank into its stifling depths. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHEN Bernard awoke next morning it 
was with a momentary doubt of his 
surroundings. He had slept so soundly that 
the thoughts and impressions of the preceding 
evening had been well-nigh obliterated. But 
memory reasserted itself when he became 
wide awake. Hq did not hasten to rise, how- 
ever. He felt so refreshed, such a luxurious 
sense of bodily comfort pervaded him, that he 
wished to enjoy it awhile. The day would be 
long enough for aches and pains. 

Through the unshuttered eastern window 
he could see the clearly defined outline of a 
mountain-top against a rose-flushed sky, and 
pale, airy clouds floated slowly across his vis- 
ion. Around the window-frame, outside, a Vir- 
ginia creeper, had been trained, and red buds 
hung upon it in thick clusters. A bird flew by 
with a challenging burst of song, and the in- 
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dolent man flung down the bed-covering and 
sat up. It would not, after all, be a bad place 
in which to nurse a lame ankle. He could send 
to EUijay for a change or two of linen, and his 
entertainers could furnish him with books to 
read. He felt in a kinder humor toward them; 
so long as they were considerate enough to 
spare him dissertations on their religious no- 
tions he could pardon their lack of sympathy 
or attention. He slid out of bed and put his 
feet gingerly to the floor, frowning in anticipa- 
tion of the pain he fully expected to suffer. 
Then he stood up ; then walked across the 
room and back again, and the frown changed 
to a stare of amazement, for scarcely a twinge 
reminded him of yesterday's accident. He sat 
down and carefully examined the injured limb. 
It had returned to its normal size, and bore no 
evidence of having been bewitched. He stamp- 
ed his naked foot on the floor, then he leaned 
back and mused awhile, but no rational expla- 
nation would present itself to his mind. ** No 
ordinary remedies ever cured a sprained ankle 
in one night. Does that girl really possess 
any occult power ? Nonsense ! It is witch- 
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craft, pure witchcraft. But I (ion't believe in 
witchcraft any more than I do in other mental 
or spiritual agencies. Well, I suppose I must 
accept the cure, whether I understand it or 
not I despise mysteries, however." 

He dressed quickly. It was a pleasant thinj; 
to have the full use of his limb again, but he 
desired to test the permanency of its cure be- 
yond the limits of his room. Perhaps he hail 
been conjured. He had heard of such things 
on the plantation in his boyhocKJ. lie laughed 
aloud in scornful derision as he plunged his 
head into a basin of water. He had alwavs 
prided himself on his lack of superstition. 
Should he become its victim now ? 

Austin Bernard was not a specially hand- 
some man, but one of a good deal of force of 
character, and agreeable, winning ways. He 
was strong, but not over self-assertive, and 
people were apt to admire him without being 
able to analyze the reason for their admiration. 
He could win and hold strong friends, too, 
giving warm and generous regard in return. 
He was a Southerner in temperament and 
physique, although impulsive and ardent feel- 
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ing were concealed under a reserve and com- 
posure won in the school of worldly association. 
He was of good height, and rather slight, but 
muscular, with dark hair and eyes and clean- 
shaven face. He was not more than thirty, 
although he looked somewhat older. He had 
left the plantation at an early age, and his ap- 
prenticeship to business and to pleasure had 
matured him rapidly. Pleasure had now lost 
some of its fine flavor, and the novelty of money- 
making had also worn away. To amass wealth, 
merely for wealth's sake, had never been one 
of his plans of life. He cared less than the ma- 
jority of men for the power the possession of 
money brings. Independence, leisure and the 
opportunity to travel over the world had al- 
most satisfied his ambition. If there were still 
ungratified desires they had not grown strong 
enough to break through the outer crust of his 
content. 

Hearing sounds of life in the rear of the 
house, after he had finished his toilet he opened 
the back window and looked out. Elizabeth 
stood in the yard, feeding a great brood of 
hungry fowls. They crowded about her feet. 
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fluttering and cacklini^ noisily, and two black- 
plumaged Spanish pullets, bolder and greedier 
than the others, flew up on the edge of the basin 
of corn she held, while a little white bantam, 
evidently a special pet, nestled on her shoul- 
der. Elizabeth was bareheatled. and the risinir 
sungave her hair the lustre of gold, and brought 
out the freshness and purity of her face. The 
homely occupation of feeding barn-yard fowls 
did not detract from the refinement and charm 
of her personality, but it was difficult for Ber- 
nard to regard her as a mystic healer. She 
looked more like the embodiment of material 
life and health than a spiritual devotee. It has 
been so long tacitly understood that spiritual- 
ity must go with a wan face, sunken eyes and 
a fragile body, that it is difficult to accept it in 
any other guise. Elizabeth's curling, bur- 
nished locks, face flushed to rose on lip and 
cheek, and majestic young figure, conveyed no 
idea of the conventional saint. The window- 
curtains concealed Bernard from her view, and 
he admired her at his leisure, noting the poise 
of her head, the supple movement of her arms. 
He had a keen eye for womanly beauty, and a 
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certain artistic appreciation. These country 
people were picturesque as well as interesting. 
Beyond Elizabeth, at the edge of the yard, her 
grandfather was chopping wood, swinging the 
axe with vigor and ease, his shirt-sleeves rolled 
up from his hard, brawny old arms. Bernard 
went out at last to speak to Elizabeth. 

** I am glad to see you out so early," she 
said, with a pleased smile, shaking the clamor- 
ing fowls from her arms, so she could advance 
a few steps to meet him. 

** It would be a waste of delight to stay any 
longer indoors." 

** Yes, morning is the loveliest time of all 
the day, I think. At least it is in this climate, 
where the heat of the sun so quickly dries up 
the dew and freshness." 

** I have not forgotten the ineffable charm of 
a Southern spring or summer morning," he re- 
plied, with a lighting of the eye and a quick 
smile. ** When a small boy I was fond of ris- 
ing long before the sun. The dewy fragrance 
of flowers, of ripening fruits, of the whole world, 
seemed marvelous. Not that I was a poetical 
small boy. I delighted in eating the fruit 
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rather than smelling its sweetness, and in rush- 
ing off to the melon-patch to gather the ripe 
melons while they were all frosted over with 
dew. Oh, how cool and delicious they were ! 
But all the time memory was unconsciously 
receiving a deep impression of the beauty of 
the world as seen between dawn and sunrise. 
I can now appreciate that, as well as the mel- 
ons." 

They both laughed over the reminiscence. 
*' Life in the country may have its limitations, 
but it has also its compensations,'' said Eliza- 
beth. 

** Particularly for children," said Bernard. ** 1 
don't know that I should care for the country 
now — that is, all the year round; but I am glad 
that my boyhood was spent on a farm. Chil- 
dren, bounded by the narrow streets of a city, 
cannot realize the freedom and the manifold 
joys of the country boy and girl." 

** Contact with the world does not make one 
forget old scenes and associations," Elizabeth 
remarked, tentatively. 

** Oh, no ; we only appreciate and value 
them more highly by contrast. But you have 
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not asked me how I passed the night, Miss 
Dale," he said, abruptly, changing the conver- 
sation. 

She smiled, and colored slightly. 

'' Did you sleep well ? " 

** Never better, thank you." He paused a 
moment, but she made no inquiries concerning 
his lameness, so he continued: ** And I no 
longer walk with a halting step. Am I to 
thank you for the cure, or did I merely dream 
that I sprained my ankle ? " 

** It was a dream," she said, seriously. 

A smile lurked in the corners of his mouth. 

** Pardon me, but you talk now like a Chris- 
tian Scientist I once met." 

** I am a Christian Scientist." 

" Oh ! " 

The exclamation expressed dismay and 
strong prejudice. He had all a man*s intense 
dislike of such foolish belief, and he felt J)ar- 
ticularly opposed to Christian Science, which 
claimed such power, and which had been shown 
up in the daily papers time and again as a 
fraud. An honest belief in the existence of 
God, and in the divine origin of the human 
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race, he thought he could understand and re- 
spect, but not the false pretenses of those who 
claimed to be able to perfornn miracles. 

** You have heard about Christian Science ?" 
Elizabeth said after a pause. 

** I have, and I am sorry you believe in it," 
he replied, in a decided tone, feeling that his 
superior worldly knowledge gave him the right 
to express himself freely. 

** Then you have not heard the true side of 
my faith,*' said Elizabeth, apparently unmoved 
by his disapproval. *' Have you investigated 
for yourself ? " 

** N-no," he replied, the question cutting 
some of the ground away from under him; ** but 
popular opinion — " 

'* Cannot always be trusted," the girl inter- 
rupted him to say, the words robbed of all 
harshness by the softness of the voice in which 
they were uttered, and the grave, sweet smile 
on her face. 

** You are right. Miss Dale, but when minis- 
ters and laymen all agree that a thing is wrong, 
ought we to set up our wisdom against them .•*" 

*' If the whole world should agree that what 
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we call Christian Science is wrong, Fd still be- 
lieve in it," said Elizabeth. ** Many are preju- 
diced against the mere name. Well, call it 
what you will — Christianity, Truth, the way of 
life — it does not matter. Only live up to what 
it teaches, and you will find your life richer in 
spiritual knowledge, in love and mercy, in 
everything pertaining to God." 

The glow of her eyes, the color coming and 
going in her face betrayed the deep feeling 
roused within her. Bernard studied her beauty 
with increasing interest. It seemed to catch a 
radiance, to fairly blend with the thoughts ani- 
mating her, and, for a moment, he wondered if 
she understood and gauged the value of such 
attraction, but dismissed the thought at once, 
not only because it was unworthy, but also be- 
cause he was too shrewd a reader of human 
nature not to know that she was deeply in 
earnest. 

** What does it teach ? " he inquired, more to 
draw her out than from any other motive. It 
was the woman, and not her religion, attract- 
ing him. 

•*To love God with heart and mind, with 
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understanding as well as faith; as the divine 
principle of life, not a personality; to believe 
all things are spiritual, and to realize Christ 
within yourself," she said, reverently. 

** * And to love thy neighbor as thyself?'" he 
quoted. 

'• Yes, but if you truly love Christ, and live 
according to his standard, you cannot help 
loving all humanity." 

•* How did you cure my ankle .' " 

•* By realizing your spirituality, and the im- 
possibility of injuring what is perfect and 
indestructible." 

To the clear-headed, practical man of the 
world the whole thing seemed impossible, a 
mere phase of imagination. 

** I must thank you for healing me,'* he said 
after a pause, and smiling slightly, **or you 
will consider me utterly lost to all feelings of 
gratitude; but at the same time it appears so 
contrary to reason, to nature, that I should be 
without a sprained ankle this morning, that I 
am almost ready to doubt the cure." 

** I am not the one to thank," said Elizabeth. 
** Material healing is not so important within 
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itself, but often it leads to investigation. The 
understanding of spiritual truth is the real 
thing to be desired." 

*' Still, I would not cry down the value of 
physical ease. Health is the prime factor in 
the happiness of mankind, and if there is any- 
thing in your faith, you should rejoice that you 
are able to relieve suffering." 

** I am glad, but at the same time I long for 
every cure to bring with it a spiritual illumina- 
tion. If it fails to do so, it fails of its highest 
purpose. But I will not preach you a long 
sermon before breakfast : " with a smile and 
a quick change of the subject, ** would you 
like to try our mineral water ? Grandpa will 
go to the springs with you." 

** Will you not be my guide ? " 

** I fear I cannot spare the time. I promised 
to select some speeches for my school-children 
this morning." 

She spoke to her grandfather, but before she 
could explain about the walk her mother came 
out, and called them in to breakfast. As they 
passed across the back of the entry, Dr. James 
hailed them from the front step. He was greatly 
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surprised and chagrined to see Bernard walk- 
ing without any evidence of lameness." 

** I expected to find you abed, sir ! " he ex- 
claimed. 

** I have been miraculously healed," said 
Bernard, conscious of a feeling of shame in ac- 
knowledging such a thing to another skeptical, 
hard-headed man, but determined to carry it 
off with a high hand. 

The doctor refused, of course, to believe such 
a thing; declared that they must have been 
mistaken, after all, in the sprain; that rest alone 
was needed to restore the injured limb. 

" How is your patient, doctor ? " old man 
Parsons inquired. 

He pulled his beard confusedly. 

** Died this mornin*. None o* your faith cure 
could V saved him," he replied, defiantly. 

** Well, well, we'll not argue the point; come 
in an' take breakfast with us," said the old man 
good-humoredly. 

Bernard did not continue his journey that 
morning, nor for a fortnight to come. He ex- 
plored the country surrounding Buckhorn 
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Springs, and made acquaintance with many of 
the mountain people. The more his acquaint- 
ance extended, the more he sympathized with 
the isolation of the family at the Springs. 
They w^ere cut off from all congenial associa- 
tions, although they did not appear to suffer from 
their solitude. Books, nature, and, above all, 
their religion, seemed to give them satisfactory 
companionship. They did not hold themselves 
aloof from their neighbors, but treated them 
with that consideration and kindness exempli- 
fying the brotherhood of man in its broadest 
sense. 

They had a small but well-selected library, 
and Bernard found that the old man possessed a 
good deal of learning on the subject of minerals 
and the geological formations of the earth. One 
day he told Bernard some family history. The 
war had deprived him of his property, with the 
exception of a small plantation in southwest 
Georgia. Broken in health, and desiring a 
change of climate, he had sold his land, and 
bought the mountain-farm and the Springs, ex- 
pecting to end his days in peace and solitude. 
But a few years later his son-in-law had died, 
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leaving a young and helpless family on his 
hands. He had met the responsibility as best 
he could, but it required hard and constant 
labor, and many self-sacrifices. However, the 
heat and burden of the dav was nearlv over, 
for the grandchildren would soon be inde- 
pendent of his care. Klizabeth could already 
contribute a little to the family support, and 
during the summer season a few boarders 
came. 

** How do you reconcile such trials with your 
belief in the perfect and eternal harmony of 
life ? '' Bernard could not forbear askin*;. 

He had not been wearied with sermons and 
discussions, so he occasionally put a leading 
question to draw forth opinions, knowing that 
spiritual questions interested these people be- 
yond everything else in the world, in spite of 
their wise self-restraint in talking. The old 
man was cutting grass in the field below the 
house, and he paused to sharpen his scythe 
while he talked. He smiled at Bernard's ques- 
tion, his eyes gleaming with kindly light under 
their fierce-looking brows: 

'* I didn't attempt to reconcile it then, for 
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life seemed nothing but discord within and with- 
out. Nothing gave me comfort, but now — " 

He swung his scythe around, cutting a deep 
swath of grass, the smile deepening on his face. 

** Yes, now — ? " Bernard interrogated. 

*' I believe it was St. Augustine who said 
that man was like a violin: lay it away tuned, 
and it would get itself out of tune. Man was 
created perfect, and in tune with all divine har- 
mony, but he got out of tune, and is responsible 
for his own sorrows." 

He stopped his work again, and sat down on 
a decayed stump, taking off his hat, and pass- 
ing his shirt-sleeve over his face. ** I used to 
feel proud that I was not a plebeian," he con- 
tinued; ** I believed strongly in family, in aristo- 
cratic lineage. I argued that a man's ancestry 
determined his character — made him a gentle- 
man or a knave. Such reasoning is false. All 
men are equal." 

** Ah ! you are a socialist." 

** A Christian socialist, if you will. I believe 
fully in the brotherhood of man. The prince 
and the pauper are divided only by certain 
worldly conditions." 
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** There is a great deal of cant about that 
question now," Bernard remarked, with an ac- 
cent of contempt. 

" I know it, but no amount of cant can lessen 
its importance, its- truth. There is surely a 
spiritual tie binding us all together; stronger, 
far stronger, than any flesh or blood can weld. 
Christ made no distinctions, paid no deference 
to worldly opinions or positions. He sat down 
with the rich or with publicans and sinners." 

** But we are not fashioned after the Christ 
type." 

** We are ! we are ! " cried the old man ea- 
gerly. ** We have only to realize it. Christ Jesus 
was simply the type of sinless man given that 
all men might know what they were in their 
true being. I tell you, sir, men may spend 
all the days of their lives in devising schemes 
for the elevation of the masses, the common 
people, so-called; they may fight and die for 
the reformation of the world, but it will never 
come until love is recognized as the controlling 
force — love of God for man, love of man for 
man. Let the wealth of the world be so dis- 
tributed that none may freeze or starve, or be 
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maddened by physical suffering, until they 
learn that physical suffering is part of this false 
dream of existence; let honors and worldly 
knowledge come down to their level, and then 
we shall realize the truth of happiness. The 
man of humble occupation and limited culture 
we place in a low scale; the man of wealth and 
limited culture we place high up, and if he pos- 
sesses both riches and learning he goes to the 
top. Such are the unwritten laws created by 
false training, generation after generation. 
Then the written laws, the laws of state and 
general government, the systems invented to 
prevent crime, do they successfully carry out 
their purpose ? We try to make a man an or- 
derly citizen through fear; we also try to elevate 
him spiritually through fear. He is constantly 
threatened with punishment, here and here- 
after. Our ministers and teachers tell us daily 
that we are depraved and worthless creatures, 
fit only to grovel in the dust. Would it not be 
better to impress a sense of our divine origin 
upon us — to teach us that we are children of 
God, and that we should live up to our high 
birthright ? If you desired to win a criminal's 
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heart, would you not begin by inspiring him 
with self-respect ? by proving to him that you 
conceived him worthy of your trust ? " 

His speech came in a full stream, his great 
chest heaving, his voice gathering volume 
with every word. He presented no new ideas 
to Bernard, but hearing the old ones in this 
remote region, from this old man, carried away 
by intense earnestness, gave them a certain 
impressiveness, force, novel to him. 

** You propose the reformation of the world 
through love ? '* he said with a smile. 

** I do, sir, and it is coming, it is coming. It 
would have come long ago, but the truth is 
too simple to be easily accepted. We prefer 
to run after philosophers instead of following 
Christ. Each scientist must present some new 
theofy about the construction of the earth, 
each doctor must discover some new disease 
or a remedy for the old ones. We want pro- 
found doctrines in the church for priest and 
layman to wrangle over, while the unenlight- 
ened continue to grope and suffer. Oh, I tell 
you we have too much wisdom. When we 
stop flaunting our learning in the face of Al- 
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mighty God, when we are willing to be led, 
rather than to lead, then the way will be made 
plain before us." 

*' You would make heaven on earth, Mr. 
Parsons, a thing that is impossible." 

*' Why impossible, when heaven is a state of 
being dependent on no material limitations or 
conditions ? If we accept Christ as ' the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life,* then we must accept 
his sayings. The whole gospel teaches that 
*the kingdom of heaven is at hand.*" 

**I cannot follow you. Your theories are 
very fine, but they seem to me to be those 
of a dreamer, an idealist," said Bernard de- 
cidedly. 

The old man rose and went back to his 
mowing in silence. At last he said: 

'' Perhaps I have talked too much. It is not 
well to prejudice one against the truth by forc- 
ing it too persistently upon him." 

**If I could understand." 

** Are you willing to try to understand ? " 

The young man looked up at the clouds, 
showing spaces of deep b'ue between their 
misty edges, then around on the green forests 
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thrilling with the subtle influences of material 
life. Pleasurable emotions swept along his 
quickened pulses. Reject all that beauty ? 
deny the existence of those feelings ? 
" Not yet," he said, slowly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A WEEK under the same roof made Ber- 
•^^^^ nard and the young people very well 
acquainted with each other. They were inter- 
esting young people, refined, gentle, and merry, 
without being too light and frivolous. They 
had lived so entirely aloof from the world 
that in certain ways they were still as simple 
and unaffected as children. They seemed to 
possess an intimate knowledge of nature, and 
a love for it; Bernard could not understand if 
it was part of their religion to deny the exist- 
ence of all visible natural things, but he final- 
ly learned that to them the external world 
was also the unseen spiritual world. 

He saw less of Elizabeth than of Valerie 
and Herbert, for she left early in the morning 
to go to her school, and did not return until 
late in the afternoon. Twice they met on the 
road when he was out hunting, and walked 
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home together. He found her more attractive 
than either her brother or sister, although in 
conversation they were limited to a narrow 
range of subjects, their experiences and ways 
of life having been so different. Elizabeth was 
strong in character, and ardent in the emo- 
tional side of her nature. Her three-and- 
twenty years of life had been so simply and 
purely spent, that one could penetrate far into 
the clear depths of her mind without touching 
bottom. Bernard soon discovered that she 
was the controlling influence in the household. 
Her rule was not a tyrannical one. Through 
love, tenderness, and a peculiarly quick, intui- 
tive sympathy, she reached the hearts of those 
about her. 

Bernard mused a good deal over the limita- 
tions of her life. Valerie was engaged to be 
married to a young lawyer in one of the lower 
counties, and Herbert had well-defined plans 
for his future, but Elizabeth seemed to take no 
thought for the morrow. He wondered that 
she could be contented with so narrow a sphere, 
her beauty unappreciated, her gifts wasted. 
Freed from religious superstitions, and given 
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the advantages of a broader culture and inter- 
course with social leaders, she would develop 
wonderfully. From his point of view no spir- 
itual state of mind could compensate for the 
loss of congenial surroundings, refined society, 
and the numerous attractions found in its gath- 
erings. 

She had more reserve than the others. He 
often realized that he could not fathom her 
thoughts ; that there were purposes and de- 
sires hidden under that serene, self-forgetful 
manner to which he had no clue. 

"Are you satisfied with your life here.'*" he 
asked one day. It was Saturday, and they 
were walking over the mountain, with Valerie 
and Herbert scaling the heights far ahead of 
them. 

** I have been very happy," she replied, after 
a slight pause. 

** How can you be happy, surrounded by 
such densely ignorant people .^" 

**We have learned not to depend on our 
neighbors for happiness. They arc kind 
enough," she added hastily. 

*' Why do you not convert them ?" 
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** Because they are not willing to be con- 
verted. We cannot force the truth upon peo- 
ple; we must wait until they are ready for it. 
Some of our neighbors hold aloof from us.*' 

** A consideration on their part that I should 
be grateful for unless they were more enlight- 
ened. Tell me, are you really always so cheer- 
ful and contented as you appear ? " 

**I long sometimes to be of more service to 
the world. I feel so useless here." 

** So you really have aspirations for a differ- 
ent life !" he exclaimed. ** I wondered at your 
contentment. You need society, fresh scenes, 
new thoughts. Nothing here except nature is 
fit to associate with jou" 

She blushed, a faint thrill piercing her heart. 
It was an entirely new sensation to her, and 
surprising in its nature. She did not know that 
it was the subtle flattery of appreciation. They 
were walking through a deep forest on the 
mountain side, where ferns grew knee-deep 
and tiger-lilies bloomed richly. Elizabeth 
turned aside to gather a handful of them, shak- 
ing a cloud of brown pollen over the front of 
her pale-colored gown. It was the first time 
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Bernard had succeeded in disturbing her, and 
she sought instinctively to hide the momentary 
confusion. But he was quick to see the flush 
upon her cheek, and felt unaccountably pleased 
to find that she was not utterly lacking in 
youthful emotion. 

** Would you like to go out into the world ? " 
he asked in a lower, more caressing tone. 

** Yes." 

** What would you do ? " drawing nearer. 

She raised her eyes until their sweeping 
glance soared beyond him. 

** I would help to convert — reform it." 

He walked on in silence. She arranged her 
flowers, then said: 

** I hope that my opportunity is coming, Mr. 
Bernard. I have heard of an old lady living 
in Savannah who wants a traveling companion — 
a young and cheerful person. She is in failing 
health, and her relations are anxious for her to 
try Christian Science treatment. Physicians 
cannot do her any good, and they turn to men- 
tal healing as the last hope." 

'* Have you accepted the position ? " 

** I have applied for it." 
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** What does your family say to giving you 
up ? " 

•* It will be hard to leave them. I have never 
been away from home, except two years spent 
at school in Atlanta, but they know what I 
desire to do, and they are willing for me to 

go- 

** And you are ready to sacrifice yourself to 

the whims and ailments of an old woman for 

the sake of — " 

** It will be no sacrifice," she declared; " Va- 
lerie can take my school, and I shall be 
paid for my services, if they are accepted. If 
I can cure her — " She paused. Why try to 
tell him how she had hoped and waited for a 
chance to mingle more with the people of the 
world, of the deep longing stirring her soul to 
take life and happiness to the invalid and the 
heavy-hearted.'* The zeal of the reformer 
burned in her heart, and at the age when girls 
are looking forward to love and marriage, she 
dreamed of sacred missions, of spreading the 
gospel as she had realized it, among men. 

That very evening Elizabeth received a let- 
ter from Mrs. Burbank, the Savannahian, in- 
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forming her that if she could come on at once 
her services would be accepted. It was a dic- 
tated letter, cold and businesslike, but it could 
not chill the girl's ardent desire to find a broader 
outlet for her love toward God and man. Ra- 
diant with joy, she carried the letter to her 
mother. 

Mrs. Dale could not give up her eldest child 
without a wrench. Elizabeth had been her 
companion and friend as well as daughter. 
How could she surrender all the delightful hours 
they were in the habit of passing together ? 
and how could she trust her to the world ? She 
went through a painful struggle during the 
reading of the letter. She was a quiet woman, 
but the current of her feelings ran deep and 
strong. She realized Elizabeth's beauty, and 
knew something of the subtle temptations of 
life. But following upon the wave of affection 
and fear came one of self-reproach. She rose 
and kissed her daughter's cheek. ** I am glad 
she has accepted your services," she said, 
firmly. ** We shall miss you, but there will be 
comfort in thinking of your work." 

The next two days were busy ones in the 
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household. It was the first real break in the 
family circle, and all seemed to feel its impor- 
tance. Elizabeth and her grandfather talked 
together a good deal during those last days. 
The old man secretly shrank from the thought 
of parting from her. Her faith and strength 
had upheld him often when his seemed to 
weaken, and he dreaded to have her go away. 

** You must not expect to find the same love 
abroad that you have received at home," he 
said once. ** Keep a still tongue in your head 
and a warm heart in your breast. You will not 
escape all suffering, nor will you be free from 
temptation ; but I know that you will be 
brought safely through all trials if you keep 
your thoughts fixed on the truth." 

It was on a clear, lovely June morning that 
the family all went over to Ellijay to see the 
travelers off". The sun was just sending its first 
rays across the top of the eastern ranges when 
they left the Springs, and the dewy air smelled 
of the fragrance of forest and field. The sky 
seemed to hold unusual depth and color, and 
the pale clouds trailing across it were light 
as mist wreaths. It was a picture to refresh 
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the memory of the mountain girl through the 
heat and turmoil of days to come. 

When they arrived at the station, Bernard, 
who had promised to see her safely through 
the first half of her journey, strolled away, leav- 
ing Elizabeth alone with her family until the 
last moment. There were tears and broken 
words of farewell when the final parting came, 
and as the train moved away Elizabeth leaned 
from the car window for a last look at the little 
group on the platform. She was not at that 
moment thinking of her mission, but of the 
anguish of separation from those she loved. 

It was just at dusk that the first part of the 
journey ended. The flare of electric lights, 
the confusion of sounds in and about the At- 
lanta station disturbed Elizabeth's serenity 
somewhat, but she had a. worldly wise pro- 
tector, and one who inspired confidence. Their 
day of travel together had created a certain 
bond between them — chivalrous tenderness 
on one side ; confidence, dependence on the 
other. Bernard placed her safely on the Sa- 
vannah train. She thanked him for all his 
kindness. He took her hand. 
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** I am sorry that the day is over," he said 
in a low tone. ** I do not like to think that \vc 
shall never meet again." 

**Nor I,'* she frankly replied; ** but it is 
hardly possible we shall, unless — " 

Their eyes met in a sudden straight, stead- 
fast gaze. 

** I shall come down to the mountains again," 
he said, hurriedly. 

** I — hope you will," she replied, her eyes 
lowered. 

At that instant a whistle sent its shrill note 
of warning out upon the air, and the train 
vibrated in a forward movement. Five min- 
utes later Elizabeth was borne away from the 
city, launched upon the world, alone, while 
Bernard made his way to a hotel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TT was about 9 o'clock next morning that 
'*• Elizabeth was driven through the streets 
ef Savannah to the house where Mrs. Burbank 
lived. It was not a hotel, but a very hand- 
some boarding-house, on a quiet street, where 
large trees threw a deep, cool shade, and the 
yards were filled with flowering shrubs. The 
opulence of color and perfume dazzled and 
half-stifled the girl. It was like another sphere 
of existence to her, fresh from the solitude and 
the strong but cool tints of mountain scenery. 
The morning before she had watched the sun 
rise over lofty ranges, and now it shone on 
paved streets and countless houses. It was 
Sunday morning, and the principal part of the 
population seemed to be out in the open air, 
lounging on the piazzas, or walking along the 
streets. Newsboys were shouting out the 
names and merits of the daily papers, and 
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boot-blacks were standing on the corners. 
When the carriage stopped before a large colo- 
nial house, and the driver informed Elizabeth 
that she had reached her destination, her heart 
leaped with excitement and dread: her courage 
seemed to fail. A group of men were on the 
piazza, and stared idly at her as she mounted 
the steps and rang the bell. A smart-looking 
mulatto girl answered the bell, and when 
Elizabeth asked for Mrs. Burbank she grinned 
and said: **Oh, you is the new 'un, is you.^" 
A flush of annoyance rose to Elizabeth's face: 
an impulse of resentful pride tempted her to 
rebuke the negro. But it was gone in an in- 
stant, and she silently followed her into a large 
front room. 

** Here's the new nuss, ma'am," said the pert 
servant, and disappeared. 

It was a bedroom that Elizabeth had been 
ushered into, and it presented a most uninvit- 
ing appearance. The bed had not been made, 
and a bundle of soiled linen lay on the floor. 
Two large trunks — one standing open — and a 
cot, added to the ordinary complement of fur- 
niture, gave the room a crowded appearance. 
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A white-haired old lady sat in a large rocking 
chair, so muffled with shawls and blankets that 
she would have presented very much the ap- 
pearance of a mummy, had not her arms been 
free, and her face so round and fair. Before 
her, on a small table, was a breakfast tray, 
and behind the table stood a tall, thin-visaged 
negro woman. For a moment neither mistress 
nor maid paid the slightest attention to Eliza- 
beth, and she stood just inside the doorway, a 
sense of her strangeness to the scene holding 
her silent and still. 

** The toast is as dry and hard as a bone," 
said the old lady complainingly. 

** It was made 'cordin' to your orders, 
ma'am," the attendant replied, an angry gleam 
in her eyes. 

**I am sure that I did not order the gruel 
scorched. Take the things away: I will not 
eat such food." 

The maid sullenly removed the tray, and 
passed out through a side door. Elizabeth 
stepped toward the old lady, plucking up her 
failing courage. 

"Is this Mrs. Burbank .^ " 
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The old lady stared at her, inquiringly. 
Her silver hair, her plump, fair old face, with 
its soft lines and curves, gave her a most de- 
ceptively benign and gentle aspect when silent. 
She smiled on the girl, and placed her hand 
behind her right ear. 

** What did you say ? " she murmured. 

Elizabeth's heart sank again. Deafness had 
not occurred to her. She raised her voice to 
a higher key, and finally succeeded in intro- 
ducing herself to her future employer. 

**0h, yes; Miss Dale. We expected you 
yesterday," said Mrs. Burbank in a slightly 
aggrieved tone. *' That creature you saw a 
moment ago has driven me almost wild with 
her carelessness and impertinence. I shall be 
very glad to dismiss her." 

**Do I take her place.**" Elizabeth inquired 
in a tone of dismay. 

*' Yes; are you not the young woman I en- 
gaged as companion ? " 

'' I am." 

** Take off your hat and sit down. I am very 
weak and ill, too weak to be annoyed by 
servants." 
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She sighed and rocked gently to and fro. It 
was not a warm welcome for Elizabeth, nor a 
very hopeful one, but she laid aside her outdoor 
things and stepped to the mirror to smooth 
back her hair. She felt tired and hungry. She 
had not been able to sleep on the cars, and she 
thought of her own cool, quiet room and soft, 
white bed with a pang of homesickness. Mrs. 
Burbank eyed her attentively. 

** Have you had your breakfast ?" she finally 
inquired. 

** No," said Elizabeth. 

"John, my son, will be in from his in a few 
minutes, and he will arrange for you to go out 
to the dining-room. I suppose you desire to 
take your meals in the regular dining-room.-^" 

** Certainly." 

** Well, Mr. Burbank will see to the arrange- 
ments. It will be more expensive, but I sup- 
pose we cannot help it. I cannot think or plan 
for the comfort of others. Are you well and 
strong ? " 

** Perfectly, thank you." 

** You look healthy," with a critical glance. 
" I have been sorely tried by ailing people — 
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women who would pretend to be strong, but 
the moment they were called upon for service, 
begin to complain." 

Elizabeth sat down. She was glad when the 
old lady closed her eyes and leaned back in her 
chair. She wanted to be silent — to adjust her- 
self to her new surroundings. It was a serious 
disappointment to find Mrs. Burbank so deaf, 
as it would be almost impossible to read to her. 
The close atmosphere of the room oppressed 
her, and she wondered how Mrs. Burbank could 
endure so many wraps. On the bureau stood 
an assortment of medicine bottles of all sizes. 
Elizabeth looked at them and then at the in- 
valid, and compassion filled her heart. It 
would be a loving service to humanity to teach 
even this one woman the secret of health, and 
perhaps it would open the way to the healing 
of others. Her thoughts took flight into a re- 
gion far beyond physical discomfort. She for- 
got hunger or weariness in the generous, glow- 
ing desire to carry a message of heavenly 
love to mankind. She would not falter or grow 
discontented. Her faith and her courage were 
quickened by those few moments of silent med- 
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itation. A rapt expression stole over her face; 
she gazed out upon the sunny street as though 
she saw a vision of celestial beauty instead of 
the hard cobble-stones. But her lofty musings 
were interrupted by the entrance of Mr. John 
Burbank. He was a small man, apparently 
about fifty, with a wizened face and a large bald 
head. He was peculiarly nervous in move- 
ment, and had a trick of opening and closing 
his hands very rapidly if excited in conversa- 
tion, or if deeply absorbed in thought. If he 
ever lost the thread of his discourse he would 
stare searchingly into his palms, as though ex- 
pecting to find it there. 

Elizabeth was conscious of a repellent feel- 
ing the moment he entered the room, and yet 
he did not appear to be ungentlemanly or un- 
kind. With a furtive glance at her, and a slight 
bow, he walked across the room to his mother. 
He saluted her with an affectionate kiss on the 
forehead, speaking in a tone of exaggerated 
cheerfulness. ** Well, mother, how are you 
this morning.^ chipper as a lark ?'' 

*' No, indeed! " she exclaimed irritatedly. ** I 

• 

passed the night very poorly. There m?ist have 
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been a draft somewhere in the room. I am glad 
that woman can be dismissed to-day. John,this 
is Miss Dale. You must speak to some one 
about her breakfast. I cannot be troubled." 

He asked Elizabeth a few polite questions 
about her journey, expressed his regret for his 
mother's restless night in stentorian tones, then 
went out again. When Elizabeth returned after 
breakfast, the room had been dusted, aired, 
and the maid dismissed, and Mrs. Burbank was 
dressed. Her son persuaded her to go out on 
the piazza, and after burdening herself with 
three shawls, she consented. 

** You need not wait, John; I will come out 
with Miss Dale." 

He left the room, and then Elizabeth re- 
ceived some instructions as to the duties that 
would be required of her. She found that they 
combined companion, maid, and nurse. One 
thing dismayed her — Mrs. Burbank could never 
be left alone. She fancied that she suffered 
with heart disease, and expected her companion 
to stay constantly with her. No more silent, 
solitary hours for the girl, who had found her 
deepest happiness in being alone. After they 
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had started out to the piazza, the whimsical old 
woman decided that she must take some med- 
icine; that her breakfast would disagree with 
her if she did not. 

**0h, I am sure it will not," said Elizabeth 
eagerly, making her first protest. 

** It is best not to run any risks. TU take the 
medicine, and you can practice on me too. 
I'm afraid of your Christian Science. I tried it 
once and it almost killed me. I know you are 
here to cure me, but I don't believe that you 
can do it. John is also very much opposed to 
it. We were persuaded to try mind cure to 
please my daughter, who lives in Atlanta. 
Give me a dose of that pepsin." 

At last Elizabeth had her querulous charge 
established in an easy-chair on the piazza. 
Burbank went away to church and they were 
left alone. Mrs. Burbank talked very freely, 
and seemed to enjoy giving a full history of 
all her ailments. It was pitiable to see how 
completely she was dominated by fear — fear of 
death. She was thoroughly selfish. All her 
conversation betrayed the self-centred nature 
of her thoughts. 
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Elizabeth tried to cheer her, but she refused 
to be cheered. She clung to life, though, in a 
desperate way that moved the strong young 
girl to the tenderest compassion. Before the 
morning had passed she realized that it would 
be a heroic task to treat such a case, and had 
she been at all experienced she would have 
given up the position, but in her enthusiastic 
faith she determined to conquer all difficulties. 

Mrs. Burbank's meals were served in her 
own room, and when she ordered dinner that 
day, Elizabeth was surprised at its variety. 
She had evidently been a gourmand and still 
clung to the flesh-pots. It was not at all sur- 
prising that in the afternoon she should have 
one of her ill turns, and it required the efforts 
of her son, the landlady, and Elizabeth to 
bring her out of it. She was desperately 
frightened, so much so that cold beads of per- 
spiration stood out on her face and hands, and 
she trembled like one with an ague. She 
called frantically for hot water to drink, some 
more for a foot-bath, then for mustard water, 
pills, powders, and so many different medicines 
that Elizabeth was simply appalled. 
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It was the strangest experience to the girl. 
Scarcely a moment during the afternoon did 
she cease her ministrations. She knew very 
little about- nursing, and although her sym- 
pathies were warm and quickly roused, she 
needed hard training for such a case as the 
one she had undertaken. The moment Mrs. 
Burbank had recovered sufficiently to talk, 
she accused Elizabeth of bringing on the ill- 
ness with her Christian Science, speaking of it 
as though it were one of the black arts or a 
species of witchcraft. The girl assured her 
that she was entirely innocent. 

**Well, well; perhaps I did eat too much din- 
ner," she murmured ; ** but it is very strange that 
I should have this attack the day of your arrival." 

Poor Elizabeth! She silently straightened 
the covering of the bed, then stepped across 
the room to shut out a gleam of sunlight shin- 
ing through the western window. She paused 
for a glimpse of the street, shaded by the trees, 
and moist and cool where the sprinkler had 
passed over it. People were sauntering along 
the walks, laughing and talking, and children 
frolicked gaily in spite of the Sabbath influence 
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prevailing. Elizabeth looked wistfully on 
them. Already she felt imprisoned. 

It was midnight when she lay down on the 
little cot, too weary to think collectedly, and 
with a genuine feeling of homesickness oppress- 
ing her. She was just sinking into a peace- 
ful sense of rest when Mrs. Burbank's voice 
startled her into wakefulness again. 

** Miss Dale, Miss Dale." 

** Yes," she replied, sitting up. 

** My knees are cold; I need another blanket." 

Elizabeth rose, groped around until she 
found one, and spread it over the huddled-up 
figure in the bed. Then she lay down again, 
but in a few minutes the querulous voice said: 

** Miss Dale, I am sure there is a draught. 
I feel the wind on my head." 

Elizabeth examined the windows, stumbling 
over a chair in the darkness. 

** I am not stone deaf. Miss Dale, and such a 
noise disturbs my nerves. You must learn to 
be more careful in your movements. I want a 
pillow placed under my right shoulder." She 
finally dropped off to sleep, and Elizabeth 
crept thankfully to her own brief rest. 
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CHAPTER V. 

nr^HAT day was merely an example of the 
-^ days following. From early in the 
morning until late at night, Elizabeth was kept 
busy, and closely confined to the invalid's 
presence. Not an hour could she call her 
own, except those spent in sleep — she who 
had been so used to the freedom and solitude 
of the mountains, who had passed so much of 
her young life in sweet and holy meditation. 
She soon learned that she was expected to 
efface herself; that she must have no tastes 
nor desires, no individuality beyond an intelli- 
gent machine. She was expected always to 
be on the alert and remember everything con- 
nected with the comfort, real or imaginary, of 
her employer. Her reward for all this dili- 
gence, this unwearied devotion, was a small 
salary and many complaints. 

It was a curious fact that for a time all her 
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past life seemed to slip away from her. The 
new experiences were of so trying a nature, 
that it required a constant struggle not to be 
overcome by them. But she would not ac- 
knowledge, even to herself, that the life was 
too hard. She determined to make a heroic 
effort before yielding to defeat. 

On the third day after her arrival she learned 
that Mrs. Burbank and her son were debating 
the wisdom of spending the summer some- 
where in the North. They did not tell her so, 
but they discussed their plans in her presence. 
One of the most amazing things she had to 
meet in this new phase of life was to be sur- 
rounded by people who did not consult her, or, 
at least, seek her sympathetic approyal. The 
Burbanks did not ask her if she would like to 
go North. They did not, apparently, think 
that it would make any difference to her where 
she went. She had entered their service, and 
must blindly follow their movements. She 
learned valuable lessons in self-control and 
humility during those days. 

Burbank was sincerely devoted to his moth- 
er, and humored her whims with the patience 
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shown toward an unreasonable child. Busi- 
ness called him to the North, and he persuaded 
her to go, because he hoped a change of 
climate would do her good. The more Eliza- 
beth studied his peculiarities the more fully 
she realized that his mother's influence had 
d\yarfed his mind, and narrowed his whole 
nature. She learned that he had spent all the 
fifty years of his life with her, and that her 
strong, selfish will controlled him in his mature 
manhood as completely as in his childhood and 
youth. 

His attitude toward Elizabeth amused her. 
He appeared to be more or less embarrassed 
by the situation, and always in doubt as to the 
proper way to treat her. He was a gentleman, 
and therefore courteous, but it seemed difficult 
for him to strike the happy medium between 
the deference due an equal, and the careless 
authority reserved for servants. He had im- 
pulses of genuine sympathy at times, and Eliz- 
abeth felt that he might have been a very 
companionable man had the finer traits in 
his character been developed instead of sup- 
pressed. He never could have been strong, 
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but he might have been more lovable. She 
learned to pity him, although she could not 
overcome antagonism to his contracted views 
of life. 

Mrs. Burbank fully intended to go North 
with her son, but nevertheless raised a hundred 
objections to the plan, objections he patiently 
met and argued away, until one morning she 
rose, and said to her companion: 

** If we are to leave Savannah to-morrow at 
noon, we must get the trunks packed to-day." 

That day of preparation was one Elizabeth 
did not care to look back upon. The work of 
three or four days had to be crowded into 
twenty-four hours, and such unpleasant work ! 
overlooking and repacking boxes and bags, 
collecting medicine bottles — and she hated the 
sight and smell of them — and bending over 
huge trunks until she felt dizzy with fatigue. 
She tried very hard to think otherwise, to as- 
sure herself that spirit could not grow weary, 
but with Mrs. Burbank's querulous voice grat- 
ing constantly on her ear, her thoughts could 
not soar very high, or yield much help or satis- 
faction. 6urbank wandered restlessly to and 
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fro: he even offered to help do the packing, 
but his mother crossly declined his services. 

** I wish she wouldn't take so much trump- 
ery," he said to Elizabeth. 

** Eh .^ what did you say, John.?" she said 
sharply. ** Do try and speak loud enough for 
me to hear. I dislike whispering, you know." 

** I was not whispering, mother, I assure 
you." 

** Well, go away, and attend to your own 
things. You are confusing me. If I am to be 
dragged away on this dreadful journey I want 
to be left in peace to prepare for it. Miss 
Dale, those things must all come out again. I 
want these boxes placed in the lower part of 
the trunk. You are as forgetful as John. Dear, 
dear! I wish I had some one to help me who 
could exercise a little thought. Didn't I tell 
you they were to go in ? Well, perhaps I did 
n't. It is impossible for me to think of every- 
thing." 

That night, as Elizabeth sat on the edge of 
the cot a few minutes before lying down, and 
reviewed the day, and all the days she had 
spent in Savannah, her heart was heavy with 
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discouragement. To what purpose had she 
wrought ? She looked about the disordered 
room, softly illuminated by a vagrant moon- 
beam stealing through the shuttered window, 
then at the invalid lying huddled upon the bed. 
That old woman, with her gentle-looking face 
and tyrannical will, had bound her to the earth. 
Her thoughts could not rise above the thou- 
sand trivial duties imposed upon her; or, if they 
did take swift flight, they were rudely recalled 
again. She thought of the mountains, and the 
serene, pure life one could spend in their midst, 
unvexed by the doubts, unhampered by the 
sordid cares of the world. Would it be well 
to give up this experiment in its very begin- 
ning, and return home, or would it be nobler 
to go forth to meet and conquer temptation ? 
She could at least triumph over herself if she 
could not overcome evil in others. She could 
no longer hope to cure the invalid she was 
with. Mrs. Burbank was not willing to accept 
what she had to offer except such services as 
would make her physically comfortable. Her 
nature was so crusted over with worldly beliefs 
that spiritual influences could find no inlet. 
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Elizabeth pitied even while she questioned the 
use of such a life. Mrs. Burbank had plenty of 
money, but made no broad or liberal use of it. 
She doled it out with a niggardly hand, and 
often fretted over her son's extravagances — at 
least she called them extravagances. 

**What is the use of money, or wisdom, or 
power, if they are not spent abroad on the 
world.'^" mused Elizabeth. ** To live for our- 
selves, and to ourselves — can anything be more 
narrow } " 

The invalid moved and coughed. 

** Miss Dale." 

** I am here." 

*' Light the gas. I think I must have some 
hot water to drink." 

Elizabeth filled a small tin vessel with water, 
and placed it over the gas-jet. When it be- 
came hot she carried a cupful to the bed. Mrs. 
Burbank sat up. Her silver hair threw a nim- 
bus of light about her head. She looked at 
the girl, and a softened expression stole over 
her face. 

** Are you tired .<*" she asked. 

** Yes," said Elizabeth briefly. 
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** Well, well, I suppose you are, but you 
ought to be thankful that you are not old and 
sick. Go to bed." 

** Can I do anything more for you ? " 

•* Not to-night." 

Elizabeth put out the light, and lay down. 
That gleam of kindliness thrilled her. Per- 
haps, after all, she could reach the heart of the 
old woman, deep as it lay buried under the 
selfishness of a long life. 

The next day at noon they left Savannah on 
the north-bound train for Philadelphia. 

It was a dreamlike journey to Elizabeth, 
who watched the flying landscapes from the 
car-window until they put on unfamiliar shapes, 
and she realized that she was far from home. 
It was on a chilly evening that they arrived in 
Philadelphia, and were driven to a hotel. Mrs. 
Burbank complained of the cold and dampness, 
but she had borne the fatigue of the journey 
wonderfully well, change of scene evidently 
causing her to forget many of her ailments, 
and Elizabeth answered her discontented re- 
marks with tact and cheerfulness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TT was on that same evening that Mrs. 
-*■ Olivia Evanston gave a little dinner to 
Austin Bernard at her handsome old house 
near Washington Square, New York. It was 
late in the season for such festivities, but she 
would not leave the city until after his return 
from the South. 

There were six at the table: four guests, then 
Mrs. Evanston and her maiden aunt, Miss 
Litchford. Olivia Evanston had been a widow 
just two years, and her gown of pale lavender 
and black was a mere suggestion. of mourning; 
but it was a very becoming gown to her, in spite 
of her dark brown hair and eyes and her olive 
skin. She was a year or two older than Ber- 
nard, but the rich color in her cheeks, the 
smooth surface and perfect lines of her throat 
and arms betrayed not a sign of age. She had 
lived luxuriously, but with a certain careful re- 
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gard for her beauty, and at thirty-three was in 
the very flower of her life. Her half-closed eyes 
beamed gently upon her guests, but their 
glances lingered longest upon Bernard, who 
sat at her right hand: she listened with flatter- 
ing attention to every word he said. He was a 
cousin of her dead husband's, and he had al- 
ways been a welcome guest at her house, more 
warmly welcomed by the mistress since her 
widowhood. 

The other three guests were Mrs. Jane Les- 
ter, a newspaper correspondent Mrs. Evanston 
kindly patronized, Gideon Reynolds, the artist 
and author, who could not be patronized, but 
who had long been in love with Olivia, and 
Leonard Meredith, her cousin. Reynolds was 
tall, fair and thin in person, and slightly bald. 
His beard was trimmed in a Vandyke point, 
and he wore glasses. Why he did so no one 
could tell, for his deep-set blue eyes were keen 
and observant, and the glasses seemed to act 
more as a shield than as an aid to his vision. 
He sat next to Miss Litchford, the little old 
maid, talked well in a clear, high-pitched voice, 
and saw every glance Mrs. Evanston bestowed 
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upon Bernard. But if he took note of them, 
Mrs. Lester also watched him, and once or 
twice she smiled in cynical amusement at the 
secret restlessness his jealousy created. 

She was a slight, rather girlish-looking wom- 
an of twenty-eight or thirty, but certain hard 
lines in her delicate, refined face betrayed her 
acquaintance with suffering. She did not pos- 
sess physical beauty, but she could be so pleas- 
ing in conversation and manner, that her friends 
were apt to forget her deficiencies. She was 
vivacious, and dressed picturesquely, but al- 
ways with taste, and might have passed for a 
Frenchwoman. No one knew her past his- 
tory. She had been married, but it was not 
known how long her husband had been dead 
— if dead at all. She wore no mourning, and 
though she cherished some friendships with 
men, she refused all lovers. Her husband's 
name she never mentioned. 

Leonard Meredith sat next to her, a squarely 
built, grave-faced man, who conveyed an im- 
pression of solid substantiality both as to 
fortune and character. He was a better listen- 
er than talker, but people rarely objected to 
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him on that account, as he had a sympathetic 
way of permitting himself to be bored by all 
sorts of personalities. 

The party was small enough for general con- 
versation, and Bernard was called upon to give 
an account of his trip. He laughingly dis- 
claimed any adventures, but finally told the 
story of his acquaintance with the family at 
Buchkorn Springs, and the accident leading 
up to it. His auditors were delighted with the 
story, but laughed at the mysterious healing of 
his ankle. Bernard's was no exceptional na- 
ture. He relished ridicule as little as any one 
else, but the thought that they were indirectly 
making sport of Elizabeth annoyed him singu- 
larly, and brought out the moral courage to 
defend her faith, even while he admitted that 
he did not understand it. 

Reynolds continued to make satirical re- 
marks. The turn of conversation gave him an 
opportunity to display his varied knowledge of 
all the religions and philosophies of the world, 
and he did not hesitate to improve the advan- 
tage. 

Bernard listened coolly. Argument was not 
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at all to his taste at a dinner-table. He said a 
few words occasionally, more for the sake of 
that family living in the mountains, than from 
any special interest in the subject. 

** You must admit that the world is growing 
beyond the narrow limits of old beliefs, and 
that we must have new revelations or interpre- 
tations to save faith from being utterly cast 
away," he remarked at last. 

** Give me the certainty of being immortal, 
and ril not quarrel with your forms of worship,'* 
Reynolds replied. 

** Give me happiness here, and I'll not care 
to be immortal," said Mrs. Lester in a low 
tone. 

Miss Litchford, who was a rigid, old-fashion- 
ed Calvinist, stared at her rebukingly. 

** Really, I believe young people think more 
of saying clever or startling things than they 
do of the truth. It is out of fashion to have 
reverence for sacred things any longer. What 
do you think, Leonard ? " 

**That Almighty God, whether He be a per- 
sonality or a divine principle, will some day 
bring us all into the light," he said slowly, and 
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with feeling, his deep voice silencing the others 
for a moment. 

The conversation was taking too serious a 
turn, and Olivia seized upon that chance lull to 
change it by asking Bernard some question 
about Elizabeth. She listened eagerly when 
he tried to describe the girFs personal ap- 
pearance, and a faint shadow gathered upon 
her face. She watched him closely, uneasily, 
and played with her dessert spoon. Mrs. Les- 
ter penetrated her secret as she had Reynolds's, 
and went away from the dinner-table revolving 
the scheme of a story in her mind. For years 
she had been forced to study human nature to 
earn her daily bread, and her friends were often 
served up in a dish of gossip to appease out-of- 
town readers. They had become ** material " 
to her, their vagaries, their sins, and their good 
deeds, all passing under her pen. She had an- 
other engagement, and went away soon after 
dinner, so did Reynolds and Meredith. Ber- 
nard lingered awhile after Miss Litchford had 
retired to her room. Olivia went over and sat 
down on the lounge by him. 

** What are your plans for the summer, Austin?" 
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•* That long-talked-of trip to Norway," he re- 
plied, looking down at her hand, placed tempt- 
ingly near him. 

** Are you really going? " she cried, and the 
rich bloom deserted her face for a moment. 

** Yes, at last. I decided on it this morning, 
and engaged my passage." 

She sighed. 

** Norway seems so remote, Austin." 

**I shall be back in November," he replied, 
and his hand closed gently over hers. It was 
an idle caress to him, but one fraught with 
deep significance to her. She was silent from 
sheer happiness, and the dream of keeping him 
always at her side suddenly assumed reality. 

** Do you remember our first meeting, Aus- 
tin ? " she said softly. 

** Yes. perfectly. It was in this very room. 
Poor old Angus had been talking about you 
for six months, and when he went away to 
New Orleans to be married, leaving me to take 
care of the business, I felt extremely disgusted. 
I wanted to go with him." 

*' You were a mere lad then." 

** And you a slip of a girl, Olivia. I didn't 
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believe in your beauty until I saw you. I 
thought Angus was merely in love, and looked 
at you through a glamor. Fourteen years ago 
this spring." 

** You have been very good to me all these 
years, Austin, very good." 

He laughed. 

** My dear Olivia, the gratitude should all 
be on my side. Who could help being good 
to j^ou f " 

Such words fell deliciously on her ears, and 
again she sank into silence. 

** Tell me how you intend to spend the sum- 
mer ? " he continued. 

** Oh, in the usual way, I suppose, going first 
to the seaside, and then to the mountains. I 
shall spend a week or two in Chester Hill, 
Philadelphia. The Somerses are coming up 
from New Orleans, and want me to meet them." 

** How is Walter .? " 

She frowned slightly. 

** The same. I see no change in him unless 
it is in his temper. That seems to grow more 
irritable." 

** Poor little chap. I should like to see him, 
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but I suppose I ought to wait until to-mor- 



row." 



**Yes, I want to talk with you to-night. 
Come and take breakfast with us to-morrow 
morning." 

** Thank you, I will." 

They dropped into silence. The portieres 
dividing the drawing-room from the library 
and music-room were drawn back, and he 
looked absently down the softly lighted vistas, 
thinking of the money lavished upon furniture 
and draperies, and contrasting the scene with 
Elizabeth's home. Olivia looked at him. 
Presently she said: 

** Were you giving us a fancy sketch of that 
girl, Austin ? " 

*^Miss Dale.?" 

**Yes, Miss Dale." 

** I think not." 

** She is really beautiful, then ? " 

** Yes. She has fine hair, red hair, I believe, 
and a stately figure." 

** Red hair!" contemptuously. **Do you 
call that beautiful ? " 

** Hers is beautiful. She always reminds me 
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ofsome of those pictures of the Virgin, with her 
serene and noble bearing. I wish you could 
see and talk with her, Olivia." 

** Is she fascinating ?" 

** Not in a worldly way, but she is so pecul- 
iarly good." 

** Since when have you developed this taste 
for saints ? " laughing. 

** Since meeting Miss Dale. Her saintliness 
is so different from the conventional idea." 

** She must have interested you very much." 
. ** She did." 

**I — hope you — you are not in love with her, 
Austin ? " 

** In love with her! Now Olivia, don't be so 
much like the average woman, as to think that 
a man cannot feel interested without being in 
love. My admiration for Miss Dale is not at 
all sentimental. I think she would be too 
good for human nature's daily food. Her 
thoughts are fixed entirely on holy things, not 
on such earthly follies as love and marriage. 
She doesn't want a husband." 

He rose to go. Olivia's jealous fears were 
all dissipated. She smiled in happy relief, and 
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followed him to the drawing-room door. 
When he finally went away she turned and 
walked up and down the room, still smiling, 
her deep, soft eyes aglow with exultant light. 
He had lightly kissed her hand at parting. 
She pressed it to her own lips, and then against 
her bosom. • 

** He loves me, I know it, although he does 
not fully reahze it yet, himself I feel a subtle 
change in him. Let him go to the ends of the 
earth if he desires, he will come back to me." 

Suddenly the smile left her lips, the bloom, 
her cheeks. Her face darkened with unpleas- 
ant recollection. 

** I deserve a little happiness. I have waited 
long and patiently for it. I was a loyal wife." 

Her marriage had been a loveless one on 
her part. She had simply tolerated her elder- 
ly husband after a kindly fashion, and in a few 
years he ceased to go out very much with her, 
preferring the comfort and quiet of his own 
home to receptions, dinners, and parties. He 
had boundless faith in the discretion and loy- 
alty of his beautiful young wife, and she tried 
always to live up to it. His young cousin, 
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Austin Bernard, came in very conveniently as 
an escort for Olivia, and they were thrown al- 
most constantly together. Years passed be- 
fore she realized how necessary his companion- 
ship had become to her happiness, and then 
she kept her secret so well no one suspected 
it; least of all, Bernard. He passed through 
various fancied love affairs .without being deep- 
ly touched, and she ceased to be tormented by 
the fear that he would marry and go away 
from her. She felt sincerely shocked when 
her husband died, and put on the deepest 
mourning, but gradually the sweetness of her 
freedom penetrated all her being — brought 
light and secret joy. At last she could sur- 
render herself to love without self-reproach, 
could be happy after the desire of her heart. 
She set herself to win Bernard. He had al- 
ways been fond of her; why should it not be- 
come a deeper passion ? Now she believed 
that she had accomplished her purpose. Her 
brow cleared, she passed into the music-room 
and opened the piano. Music had been her 
confidante, her safety valve for years. No 
human creature could she trust, but into music 
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she poured the story of her love, her struggles, 
hopes and fears, her despair and joy. It was 
the highest accomplishment, the finest, purest 
passion of her life. No other language ap- 
pealed to her so eloquently, no religion brought 
such peace to her soul. To-night she played 
only passionate, triumphant strains, until all the 
house seemed flooded with splendid melody. 

In a room, two floors above, a child, a boy 
about twelve years old, turned restlessly on 
his luxurious bed. 

*' Is that mamma playing.? " 

** Bless yo' soul, yes, honey, dar ain*t nobody 
else gwine tech dem keys like she do," said his 
nurse, a stout mulatto woman, who had been 
with Olivia all the years of her married life. 

The boy sat up in bed. He had an ugly 
face, and it was so pale and pinched that it 
looked ghastly in the dim light. His black 
hair hung over his forehead in damp locks, his 
brown eyes were strained and eager in their 
gaze. 

** I wish that I could go to her." 

** She don't want yo'. Master Walter," said 
his nurse, patting his shoulder; **lie down an' 
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go to sleep, or yo'll be frettin' to-morrow with 
a pain in yo' head." 

** No, she doesn't want me," he muttered, 
and lay down again, and turned his face to the 
wall. 



• 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"P LIZABETH'S hopes that she had found 
^-^ her way to Mrs. Burbank's heart were 
not followed by realization. The excitement 
of travel had given the old lady a certain ami- 
ability, but when the reaction set in she made 
up for it in crossness and whimsicality. Her 
real ailments were again augmented by a great 
many imaginary ones, and she spared nobody 
who came into her presence. They spent two 
weeks in a great hotel in Philadelphia, and 
Elizabeth experienced such loneliness, such 
homesickness as she had never thought possi- 
ble to anyone to suffer. Her soul hungered 
and thirsted for a little human love; like a 
starved creature longing for food, she longed 
for sympathy and congenial companionship. 
Day after day she walked the dreary corridors 
with her complaining charge, or went down 
alone to her meals. Occasionally, for half an 
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hour, she would leave Burbank with his mother 
and escape into the open air. 

It was some relief to wander about the 
streets with no querulous, fault-finding voice to 
pursue her, but in all the jostling throng no 
familiar face appeared to cheer her, no friend- 
ly eye beamed upon her. The solitude of the 
mountains was nothing in comparison to the 
isolation in a strange city. She had felt the 
presence of the unseen eternal world in nature, 
but she sought for that presence in vain in 
the busy haunts of men. 

Mrs. Burbank refused to go any further 
north, and at the end of two weeks they went 
out to Chestnut Hill, to a large and fashionable . 
summer hotel. Elizabeth hailed the change 
with a glad heart, hoping to have a little more 
freedom, but it was almost, if not quite, as bad 
as the city, for, to sit all day in a small hot 
room, while the sight of fields and woods 
mocked her from the window, seemed intoler- 
able. She slowly realized how dependent she 
had been on her surroundings for happiness, 
instead of finding it within her own thoughts. 
She discovered also that she was of like passions 
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with other mortals, and that it was one thing 
to consider herself capable of self-sacrifice 
while enfolded in the serene atmosphere of 
home, and another to go forth among strangers 
and put herself to the test. She controlled her 
tongue, but she could not always control the 
impulses of her heart, and to despise Burbank 
for his narrow prejudices, and the invalid for 
her selfish whims, were daily temptations. 

Behind the hotel lay a beautiful scope of 
woods with a drive and many footpaths run- 
ning through it, and when released to take her 
walk, Elizabeth fled to its solitude. There she 
could for a brief time cast off the spell of the 
sick-room; and there, meditating on the condi- 
tions of her life, she began to find some en- 
lightenment, and to accept her experiences as 
a needful test to her faith. Conquering self 
seemed slow work, but it was sure. Her sen- 
sitive, enthusiastic spirit did not recover its 
buoyancy, but she learned to be more patient, 
to be kind in thought as well as deed. The 
certainty that she could any day solve the 
problem of her difficulties by returning home 
also helped to strengthen her. But she deter- 
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termined to make that the last alternative. 
The thought of going back without accom- 
plishing anything touched her pride, as well 
as the nobler desire to benefit the world by 
her knowledge of spiritual truth. This first 
experiment had proven a failure, but the next 
one might be more successful. She must not 
expect results at once. So she learned to 
accept all the disagreeable duties, the com- 
plaining of her employer, and the bitter 
speeches of John Burbank with a patience 
and sweetness extremely irritating to them. 
Burbank had been reserved at first, but it was 
not long before Elizabeth discovered that 
while he intended to be kind to her, he was 
implacably bitter against her faith. He had 
all the rigid churchman's horror of it, and did 
not hesitate to say that he used his influence 
against it in every possible way. Elizabeth 
checked the impulse to retort that she did not 
think his influence would be very injurious or 
extend very far. After all, he was as honest 
and conscientious as herself, and needed only 

• 

the broadening power of love to give him 
greater charity. So she held her peace and 
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waited, feeling sure that some change would 
come when she was ready for it. 

One afternoon as she sat on the lower piazza 
with Mrs. Burbank, a new arrival drove up to 
the entrance. It was not an unusual sight. 
People were constantly coming and going, but . 
this particular stranger attracted Elizabeth's 
attention, first, because she received so effu- 
sively warm a greeting from a party of friends 
waiting for her. 

*' So glad, so very glad to see you, Mrs. 
Evanston ! " cried one. 

'*Dear Olivia, how extremely well you are 
looking ! I have been dying for a sight of 
your face ! " exclaimed another, embracing 
her. 

Elizabeth listened and half smiled in sym- 
pathy. She admired the stranger*s beautiful 
face and the indolent grace of her movements. 
It gave her a sensation of pleasure to meet 
Olivia's glance, and she felt that a friend had 
passed near her. Every day, for a week, they 
encountered each other on the piazza, in the 
corridors, or in the dining-room. A good 
many searching glances were exchanged, but 
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Mrs. Evanston was constantly surrounded by 
her friends, so no further advances were made. 
But one day as Elizabeth started out for her 
walk to the woods, she met Mrs. Evanston in 
the great lower hall. For once she was alone, 
and, after a moment's hesitation, walked up to 
the girl and said: 

*' Pardon me, are you not Miss Dale of 
Georgia ? *' 

'* I am," said Elizabeth, flushing and smiling 
with pleasure. 

'* Your home is in the mountains, I believe } " 

'*Yes." 

** And last spring a Mr. Austin Bernard 
stopped at your grandfather's house for a few 
days." 

Elizabeth bent her head in assent. With a 
graceful, friendly gesture, Olivia held out her 
hand. 

** I am his friend, his cousin. He told me of 
your kindness. I am very glad to meet you. 
Miss Dale. I also am a Southerner, so you 
must forgive this informal way of introducing 
myself, and — " 

** Oh, pray do not speak of it. I am only too 
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happy to know you. I felt that I should like 
to speak to you the day of your arrival.** 

Olivia smiled sweetly. 

**A case of mutual attraction. I noticed 
your name on the register and felt quite sure 
of your identity. May I join you in your walk ? 
I declined driving with my friends this after- 
noon to write some letters, so I am entirely free.** 

Elizabeth glowed with delight. To be smiled 
on again, to hear a sympathetic womanly voice 
addressing her ! Nothing could have shown 
the strain of those weeks with the Burbanks 
like the joy and gratitude of that moment. 
They threatened to overflow all bounds of com- 
posure, and were certainly far beyond what the 
occasion demanded. She came in from that 
walk with such a radiant face that Mrs. Bur- 
bank and her son noticed the change. 

** You look as if you had found a fortune," said 
the gentleman with an attempt to be humorous. 

** I have found a friend,*' she replied with a 
glad smile. 

He winced and frowned, as though he felt a 
subtle rebuke in her words, but his mother 
querulously said ; 
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** And while you were gossiping, I have been 
sitting here waiting for you. It is long past 
the hour for my hot water. You should re- 
member your duties, Miss Dale." 

**I am sorry," said Elizabeth gently. **It 
shall be ready in a few minutes." 

** But I ought to have it now. No one seems 
to remember how I suffer, and that it is very 
important my medicines should be given at the 
proper time. I shall probably be denied my 
dinner this evening on account of your neglect." 

Nevertheless she ordered a very substantial 
repast when the time came, and then kept Eliz- 
abeth up nearly all night giving her hot and 
cold decoctions, so ill did it make her. 

Mrs. Evanston soon discovered Elizabeth's 
unpleasant situation, and while, as a rule, she 
did not care for women, she was kind-hearted 
and ready to help them so long as they did not 
interfere with her plans, or stand in her way. 
The influence she so easily gained over Eliza- 
beth in her loneliness flattered her self-esteem, 
and she decided that she would, if possible, 
confer some favor upon her. The opportunity 
came very soon. . 
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Mrs. Burbank had a desperate ill turn one 
day. Her son had gone away to New York 
on business, and the entire responsibility of 
caring for her fell upon Elizabeth. It was a 
hard day on the girl, but she tried to brace her- 
self against all fear, as well as sustain and en- 
courage the invalid. Mrs. Burbank was really 
ill, and the agony of fear she suffered added to 
her bodily pain. She clung to the girl as her 
last hope, and begged her piteously to help 
her. No nurse could have been more tender 
and faithful than Elizabeth, and when John 
Burbank returned, late in the afternoon, his 
mother was just waking from a refreshing sleep, 
her weary young companion sitting at her bed- 
side. Mrs. Burbank gave him a full account of 
her sufferings during the day, while his face 
darkened and his hands worked spasmodically. 
Suddenly he burst out into angry denunciation 
of Christian Science, and all who practiced it, 
openly accusing Elizabeth of withholding 
proper remedies in his mother*s illness. 

It was a strange scene to Elizabeth. She lis- 
tened in silence to the torrent of words he 
poured forth. Somehow they did not rouse her 
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to indignation, but pity. She did not utter a word 
of self-defense, but the injustice of the attack 
roused his mother to a feeble remonstrance. 

** You must not blame her, John. She did 
all that she could for me, indeed she did. I 
wish I could have a little peace. Do stop talk- 
ing so foolishly," and then she fell to weeping, 
and he bent over the bed, humbly trying to 
soothe her, already ashamed of his outburst 
Elizabeth left the room, and walked down the 
hall to the window. It was growing dark, and 
a servant came along to light the gas. His 
footsteps died away in a distant corridor. She 
leaned her elbow on the window and looked 
out. At last she must give up, must acknowl- 
edge herself defeated. Her lip quivered: a film 
of tears came over her eyes. A party came up 
on the elevator, swept, laughing and chatter- 
ing, through the hall, bringing the freshness of 
the outer world with them. One of the ladies 
approached the window; paused at Elizabeth*s 
side. It was Mrs. Evanston. She laid her hand 
lightly on the girl's shoulder, looked penetrat- 
ingly into her eyes. 

**What is the matter.?" 
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** A crisis has come," said Elizabeth with a 
faint smile. ** I cannot stay any longer." 

** Have they said so ? " 

** Oh, no ; but I say so. Their ways and 
mine do not agree. They—" 

** Are simply horrid people it would take an 
angel of light to live with," said Olivia de- 
cidedly. 

** They — they intend to be kind." 

** But unfortunately don't know how. I knew 
that you would have to give it up. Will you 
return home ? " 

*' If I cannot find another situation." 

" You are not satisfied with this experience, 
then ? " 

** I would rather not go back home until I 
accomplish something." 

Mrs. Evanston smiled slightly, and consid- 
ered a moment. 

** Would you like to play companion and 
nurse again ? " 

'' Yes," firmly. 

**Then come with me." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

T T was a cold November evening. Washing- 
-■■ ton Square had a deserted look, only a few 
muffled figures hurrying across it here and there. 
The leafless trees threw a network of shadows 
on the walks, the benches were deserted, the 
fountains dry. Clouds were scudding over the 
sky, and snowflakes floated waveringly on the 
air. Gusts of wind rose, whirled through the 
streets, then died away again. 

Inside the Evanston mansion subdued lights 
burned, and luxurious warmth penetrated to 
every nook and corner. Oleanders and dwarf 
orange-trees bloomed on the stairway, planted 
in tubs of moist earth, and long-leaf palms gave 
a deceptively tropical air to the hallways. An 
abundance of cut flowers was scattered through 
the rooms, crowded into jars and vases. They 
filled the house with perfume. It was Mrs. 
Evanston's Southern taste asserting itself She 
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had not forgotten the old New Orleans gardens, 
with their flowers and vines, and tried to make 
the interior of her New York home bear some 
likeness to them. 

The butler moved quietly about the dining- 
room, preparing the table for another small din- 
ner-party. 

Elizabeth let herself in at the front door, and 
paused a moment in the hall, so impressed with 
the contrast between the arid wintry world 
outside and this summer-like scene, that she 
must reflect upon it somewhat. She was muffled 
in furs, and the keen air had brought a vivid 
glow to her face. She walked leisurely through 
the lower rooms, then went up-stairs to Mrs. 
Evanston's boudoir. She raised the portiere, 
and entered without knocking. It was a small 
room, and illuminated only by the glow of a 
wood-fire burning on a tiled hearth. The 
prevailing color in furniture and hangings was 
a rich, dusky red, and the foot sank noiselessly 
in thick Persian rugs. Mrs. Evanston lay on 
a broad divan in the relaxed attitude of sleep, 
a pile of silken cushions under and around her. 
Her head rested upon one; in the downy soft- 
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ness of another her right arm and shoulder 
were half buried. She had laid aside the last 
vestige of mourning, and her loose silk gown 
shone like amber in the firelight. 

Elizabeth stepped noiselessly across the 
floor to the couch. Her eyes kindled with a 
light, half love, half regret, as she looked at 
the sleeping woman. She sighed softly, and, 
drawing off her glove, laid her hand caress- 
ingly on the black waves of Olivia's hair. The 
sleeper moved uneasily, then opened her eyes. 

** Is it you, Elizabeth ? " she murmured, 
drowsily. 

" Yes, 'tis I, lazy one." 

'' You have been out walking. How ener- 
getic you are ! Is it cold ? " 

**Cold and snowing," said Elizabeth, sitting 
down, and loosening her coat. 

Olivia nestled among her cushions, with a 
little sigh of luxurious satisfaction. 

** Where have you been.^" she inquired, 
looking at the girl's blooming face with real 
affection. 

*' To see that old sewing woman." 

*' The one who has charge of Walter's linen ? " 
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** Yes. Nurse had a roll of work ready for 
her, so I carried it down to her house." 

*' Why didn't you send it by one of the serv- 
ants ? " 

** I wanted to go." 

** But I don't like to have you walk alone in 
the tenement district. It isn't safe. You ought 
to have ordered the carriage." 

** No one offered to molest me. She doesn't 
live very far below Washington Square. What 
a curious thing this dream of life is ! Who can: 
account for its sharp contrasts, its unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth .^" She looked about the 
room with thoughtful eyes, continuing: ** I 
climbed two flights of stairs in a foul-smelling, 
dirty house, and found the seamstress in a small 
room at work. It had no carpet on the floor, 
no comforts anywhere. She lives day and 
night within its narrow limits; cooks her food 
on a rusty little stove, and sleeps on a mantel- 
bed." 

** These people are always ready to pose or 
to complain," said Olivia, indifferently. 

*' But she didn't complain. She is a diminu- 
tive creature; gray, patient, and silent. Gen- 
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tie and artful questions won her to speech, and 
I learned that she had lived in New York all 
her life; that from her youth she had kept 
house for a brother until he died, leaving her 
alone and poor, so poor." 

** I see, Elizabeth, that I must repeat the 
warning I gave you before we came to New 
York. It will not do to be so sympathetic. You 
can expend all your vital force, impoverish 
your heart, without doing the lower classes 
any good. Life is not half so hard on them as 
you imagine. They are used to poverty." 

** True, poverty is one of the lesser evils of 
life," said Elizabeth. ** In the country we think 
nothing of it. It is only where such extremes 
meet that I learn to observe and pity." 

Olivia turned the rings on her fingers — dia- 
monds and rubies glittering in the firelight. 
She said no more until Elizabeth rose and 
walked to the mantel; then she roused up ab- 
ruptly: 

** What is the hour ? " 

*' Six o'clock." 

" Then you ought to run away, and dress for 
dinner. Austin will be greatly surprised to 
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see you." She sat up, and drew a small stand 
nearer the couch. A tray containing wine and 
biscuit stood on it. She filled two glasses. 
'*Stay and take food and drink with me," she 
said, gaily. 

Elizabeth declined, and moved to the door. 
She glanced back as the portiere fell together 
behind her, and saw Olivia lift a wineglass to 
her lips and drain it. She went slowly up to 
the next floor. To reach her room it was nec- 
essary to pass Walter's. The door stood open, 
and she paused and looked in. He was alone, 
and sat in a low chair before the fire. His room 
was almost too splendid and luxurious for the 
apartment of a child. Neither money nor taste 
had been spared in the selection of furniture, 
pictures, even the well-filled book-case against 
the wall, where one could find all the best 
books for the instruction and amusement of a 
boy. He needed the compensations money 
and love could bring, for, leaning against the 
arms of his chair, within easy reach of his hands, 
were two crutches, bearing mute witness 
to a life cut off from all the freedom and inde- 
pendence of a sound, healthy body. He had 
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not walked without them since five years of age, 
an incurable hip disease causing a lameness 
pitiable in one so young. 

Great pity and tenderness filled Elizabeth's 
heart as she looked in on him, he seemed so 
desolate. There flashed upon her mind a scene 
she had witnessed that afternoon in the French 
quarter — a party of children at play in the 
street. They were dirty and ragged. The cold 
wind pierced their tattered clothing, made their 
fingers blue, but what joyous life and zest they 
put into their sports ! how loudly they laughed ! 
They were less to be commiserated than this 
lame boy, shut up in his splendid room, with 
books and toys, but no sympathetic compan- 
ions. 

It had not taken her long after entering Mrs. 
Evanston's family to discover that Olivia did 
not love her son. She was kind to him, she 
surrounded him with everything that would 
contribute to his comfort, but she shrank from 
having him near her, his pinched and pallid 
face, his maimed limbs, were such a constant 
annoyance to^ her beauty-loving nature, and 
his peevish temper — aggravated by suffering 
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and the knowledge that she was disappointed 
in him — made Walter more than ever disagree- 
able to her. She rarely offered him the slight- 
est caress, and Elizabeth often saw his pale 
mouth quiver, and his hands clench when his 
mother came into his presence, whether with 
grief or anger she could not say. 

She had felt drawn to him at once, his afflic- 
tion rendering him all the dearer to her. She 
was in danger of sympathizing with him too 
much to be able to do him the good she hoped 
for, and repressed her feelings all that she 
could. When she left Mrs. Burbank to go 
with her new friend, it was with the under- 
standing that another situation should be found 
for her, but Mrs. Evanston grew more and 
more reluctant to let her go; and when Walter 
brightened under her influence and seemed 
to take more interest in life, she. asked Eliza- 
beth to stay. The girl gladly consented, and 
when Miss Litchford decided to spend the 
winter in the South, she was thrown into more 
intimate relations with her benefactress, and 
also with Walter. Her love for Olivia was 
made up of gratitude principally, but for the 
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boy she felt the tenderest affection. Where 
could she find a creature in more urgent need 
of help than this child, who lived such an arid 
and loveless life ? To conquer those weak- 
nesses of his body, to develop his nature and 
restore his spiritual life, seemed a heroic task, 
but she felt herself better fitted to undertake it 
after her experience with Mrs. Burbank. She 
found that failure had only strengthened her; 
and then she had learned that the longer we live 
in certain beliefs the more diflficult it is to throw 
them off. The woman's nature had become 
hardened: the child's was still pliable and soft. 
Holy influences could penetrate it, purify it of 
error, although it might require a long time 
for her to overcome his lameness, as years had 
fixed the belief not only in his mind, but also 
in the minds of those about him. Bernard's 
sprained ankle had been healed in a single 
night, but the injury had been done only a few 
hours before, while the child's affliction had 
been pronounced incurable. Mrs. Evanston 
did not prevent her from carrying out her 
plans. From the first Elizabeth had inspired 
her with confidence, she was so unselfish, 
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truthful, and warm in her feelings. She could 
not believe in her theories, and yet knew that 
she must draw her spiritual strength from some 
secret source unknown to the common world. 
To have such a nature give its purest gratitude 
to her was like incense to her vanity; prompted 
her to plan many ways of giving the girl pleas- 
ure. She even talked of society, and having 
Elizabeth meet some of her friends, and hinted 
at marriage for her. Elizabeth smiled serenely. 

** Dear Olivia," for so she had been requested 
to call her, *' I do not want society or marriage. 
You are too good to me; your favors I cannot 
repay." 

** But you are young, you are beautiful, you 
know that you are beautiful, Elizabeth, and I 
shall be glad to give you this chance. Don't 
throw it away for the sake of some empty re- 
ligious theories." 

" The pride of life, and the pleasures of it 
are not yet a temptation to me," said Eliza- 
beth. ** Shall I tell you how I value them } 
as naught in comparison to the eternal truth 
of being. I must look at those things from my 
own standpoint, Olivia. I am happy, far hap- 
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pier than you, for all my life must seem so dull, 
so prosaic. When you come to realize the 
spirituality of all things, you will understand 
the joy I take in fashioning my thoughts, in 
conforming my ways to the example furnished 
us in the Gospels. It is a fascinating intellect- 
ual exercise, as well as peace to the heart. 
The lowest, simplest forms of life are invested 
with a deep significance. Constant discoveries 
are made, and new demonstrations every day 
convince one more and more fully of the wis- 
dom of accepting the Divine Universal Mind 
as the only power in existence. The wealth, 
power, wit and wisdom of this world must 
perish with the world. We invest them with 
reality, value them as precious possessions, 
yet how like empty illusions they vanish when 
we receive higher knowledge ! I would rather 
lead Walter into the light, help him back to 
health and a natural condition of mind, than to 
possess the highest gifts the world can bestow." 
** You are an odd girl,*' said Olivia, touched 
but smiling. ** Your theories seem utter non- 
sense to me, but you are free to do just as you 
please. If you can make my poor Walter 
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more like a rational human being, and relieve 
him of suffering, I shall know that you arc a 
miracle-worker. It seems to me, though, that 

you arc unjust to the world." 

•* I don't want to be unjust, or to set myself 
up as an example of goodness. Error abounds 
in me, but I do feel that I know how to destroy 
it now, and that I would like to teach others." 

That conversation had taken place just be- 
fore their return to New York, and Elizabeth 
had been left to follow her own mode of life, 
so simple and plainly devised. She expected 
to appear at all of Mrs. Evanston's social gath- 
erings, and to go out also, but never to allow 
herself to become absorbed in amusements or 
ambitious designs. From the first she had 
spent a good deal of time with the lame boy, 
and kept him in her thoughts when absent 
from him. It was some time before he could 
believe in the genuineness of her affection, so 
few had ever loved him, but when he did, his 
ardent childish heart opened all its secret re- 
cesses to her influence. He grew less irritable 
and morose, and when she found that many of 
his bodily ailments had been conquered, her 
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secret joy overflowed its bounds, and she be- 
gan gradually and very gently to teach him 
the science of Christian healing. They were 
very happy together, reading, studying, and 
talking. He had an active mind, and asked 
her many questions; some she found it impos- 
sible to answer, satisfying him, though, by ex- 
plaining that we Avould all have to wait and 
learn the way of life gradually; that the mys- 
teries of being were not to be solved in a few 
days or a few years. 

He had been such an invalid that his educa- 
tion had been greatly neglected, but under her 
encouragement and tuition he learned rapidly 
things temporal as well as spiritual. 

That evening as she looked through the open 
door upon him, she knew that something had 
gone wrong with him. He sat huddled up in 
a dejected attitude, his head bowed on his 
hands. She entered the room, and noiselessly 
approached him. 

** What are you thinking about, Walter ? " 
laying her hand caressingly on his hair. 

He looked up, and she saw tears glittering on 
his lashes, and on his thin, pale cheeks. She 
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silently passed her arm around him, pressed his 
head against her bosom. Her tenderness swept 
away the last vestige of his composure. Dry, 
choking sobs shook him convulsively. She 
said nothing, but held him closely to her until 
the paroxysm had passed, bringing all the 
silent force of her thought to the effort of sooth- 
ing his nerves. 

*' You think I'm a fool, don't you ? " he said 
at last, drawing shamefacedly away from her. 

** Why, no." 

'* Well, a baby, then — a regular cry-baby.^" 

'* Not at all. Where is Sarah ? " 

*' Down stairs. I sent her away because I 
wanted to cry," with self-scorn. 

** I think I'll stir the fire up. I like a blaze, 
don't you ? " she said cheerfully, and busied 
herself about the grate until he had wiped the 
tears from his face, then she sat down by him 
with her arm thrown over the back of his chair. 

'' Now tell me what has happened to annoy 
you," she said gently. 

** Oh, I'm tired, Elizabeth; I'm awfully tired 
of life. I had a dreadful pain in my head after 
luncheon. It came on before you went out, 
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but I thought I'd try and drive it away myself. 
I said that my head didn't ache; I denied that 
it could ache, over and over again, but it seem- 
ed to get worse, and then Sarah wanted to put 
something on it, and teased me until I flew in- 
to a rage, and struck her with a book. Fm a 
sneak and a coward to strike a woman." 

Elizabeth drew his head back against her 
shoulder again. He sighed pathetically. 

*' I don't wonder people hate me." 

** I'm sure I don't hate you," she said softly, 
pressing one of his thin little hands between 
her palms. 

** Mamma does. She was in here when I 
struck Sarah, and she walked right out of the 
room without saying a word. I'm sorry I got 
so mad." 

'' You ought to tell Sarah so." 

** I did." 

*' What did she say > " 

A grim smile for a moment illuminated his 
face. 

** ' Law, Master Walter, I didn't feel it. Yo' 
can't hit hard enough to hurt me,"' mimicking 
his good nurse's voice exactly. 
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Elizabeth laughed cheerfully. 

**Then I'd think no more about it. It is not 
good to dwell on a mistake after we make it, 
but to try to do better next time. You said 
yesterday that you felt almost strong enough 
to walk without your crutches." 

** I did, but it's not the same to-day. I don't 
believe I ever shall walk without them," in a 
burst of despair. 

** Yes, you will; I know that you will." 

He looked up into her beautiful face, the 
light from her eyes streaming down into his, 
until the gloom seemed to melt from his spirit. 

** If I ever do it will be through you," he 
whispered. 

** No Walter, but through your own realiza- 
tion of the power of God." 

" Tell me again about it all." 

Clearly, carefully she went over those things 
needful for him to remember — that no material 
life existed, no sin, sickness or death. As she 
talked his face caught a slight color, his dull 
eyes brightened. 

** Oh, if I could only walk, I'd ask no more," 
he said with a long breath. ** The meanest 
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little beggar on the street is better off than I 
am. I'm t^yelve years old, Elizabeth, and I 
haven't walked a free step since I was five. 
Isn't that pretty hard on a fellow ? But Tm 
not to think about that any more. I feel better, 
ever so much better, already. The pain in my 
head is gone. I will walk, I wt'll be strong." 

** Nay, it is not your will," said his young 
teacher; ** remember that you have no will. 
You simply do the will of God." 

**That is what I meant. I'll be strong in 
faith, in understanding." 

The clock on the mantel struck seven. 
Elizabeth was recalled to the every-day world 
again, and started up. 

** I must go dress for dinner now," she said, 
hastily. ** Later in the evening I'll come up 
and read to you." 

He caught her hand and gave it a grateful 
pressure. 

** You are like an angel from heaven to 
me ! " he cried. 

*' Wait until you see an angel from heaven 
before you say that," she said, and left him. 

But he absorbed her thoughts while she 
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<lrcssc(l. to the exclusion of the dinner and the 
strangers she expected to meet. She did find 
time to wonder a little if Austin Bernard had 
for^(otten her. He had returned from his Nor- 
wegian trip, and though he had called at the 
liouse tliat morning, she and Walter were out. 

The boy stood in the doorway of his room 
when slie started down -stairs. She paused a 
moment for him to admire her gown. 

'* I say, you look stunning!'* he exclaimed, 
frankly. *' I'd like to go down with you." 

'• I wish you could," she said. 

*' I'm not going to grumble anymore. Tell 
Austin I want to see him, plea.se. I stood up 
without my crutches." 

•* That is good." 

He smiled, then made a wry face. 

**It hurt, though, and I couldn't take a step 
without them." 

" All will come in time." 

** I wish Christ were here to heal me." 

** He is here, and will heal you." 

*' I want to see Him." 

** Not with mortal eyes. We may discern 
Him spiritually." 
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*' That's so. Have a good time at dinner. 
I expect to enjoy mine." 

His brave effort to throw off all discontent 
seemed to make him larger, stronger. It 
touched Elizabeth almost to tears. She kissed 
him on the forehead and ran down- stairs. 
He leaned over the balustrade and watched 
her. Not finding Olivia in the sitting-room, 
she hastened down to the parlor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A GENTLEMAN stood by the mantel, and 
•^^- Elizabeth's heart gave a quick throb as 
she recognized Bernard. His memory seemed 
more at fault. He looked at her in doubt, hes- 
itated, then advanced to meet her, noting her 
intention to speak. 

**Why, it is Miss Dale!" he exclaimed, 
when she held out her hand, smiled into his 
eyes. She laughed — his surprise delighting 
her. 

*' I am happy to welcome you back to New 
York," she said, with all the air of an old resi- 
dent. 

** You here!'' he murmured, holding her. 
hand, scanning her flushed, radiant face, her 
thin, white gown, the blood-red rose pinned 
against her left shoulder, then down at the 
satin shoe, revealing its modest tip beneath 
the hem of her skirt. How the lustrous golden 
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red of her hair shone in the gaslight! what 
peerless arms and shoulders the silken tissue 
of her gown revealed ! That impression of 
her personality lingering faintly on his mem- 
ory suddenly deepened, intensified. His eyes 
kindled; she blushed in confusion. 

** I am glad to see you. Olivia — Mrs. Evans- 
ton-^did not mention your presence in New 
York when I called," he said quietly, remov- 
ing his glance from her changing face ** May 
I not know how it all came about that you are 
so far from home ? " 

Olivia's generosity and kindness shone forth 
in Elizabeth's brief history of the summer, in 
the most radiant colors, and Olivia, standing 
behind the portieres of the inner room, listen- 
ing, was delighted with her own goodness. 
She had followed Elizabeth down-stairs, and, 
seeing Bernard, thought it no harm to witness 
the meeting, herself unseen. As they talked 
chiefly about her without saying an unkind or 
critical thing, she felt satisfied with the exper- 
iment. 

The same guests, with one exception, who 
had sat around the table at dinner late in the 
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spring, again assembled. Elizabeth occupied 
Miss Litchford's seat. She could join very lit- 
tle in the conversation, its subjects were so 
unfamiliar; but she listened half amazed at the 
fluent speech and ready wit of these strangers. 
Gideon Reynolds amused her, and she felt in- 
terested in Mrs. Lester. Meredith scarcely at- 
tracted her attention that night. They talked 
of operas, new plays coming out, art exhibi- 
tions, and a thousand other things she had 
merely heard and read about. They discussed 
new books and authors just coming into notice, 
gliding lightly from subject to subject with the 
activity of people who crowd many interests 
into their minds. Elizabeth finally ceased try- 
ing to follow them. Her isolated life had given 
her the habit of pondering things slowly and 
more deeply. It was a relief to let her thoughts 
go back to Walter, sitting in his room alone, 
and striving to grasp the mysteries of exist- 
ence, and overoome his bodily weaknesses. 
She longed to go back to him, sit at his side 
and talk over those sacred things, those 
secrets of spiritual life they were learning to- 
gether. Several times she was conscious that 
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Bernard's eyes were fixed upon her in a search- 
ing, persistent gaze, and once she smiled 
faintly, feeling that he wished to be assured 
that she was enjoying herself. 

At last she was startled out of her secret 
musing by Mrs. Lester, who leaned forward 
and said: 

*' Miss Dale, it seems rather singular to 
have you here with us this evening, as you 
were the subject of conversation at this table 
the last time that we met around it in the 
spring." 

Elizabeth colored to her brow, and glanced 
involuntarily at Bernard. 

** Yes, I am responsible for it, Miss Dale," 
he said, in answer to that look. 

After dinner, when they had all returned to 
the parlor, Mrs. Lester sat down by Elizabeth. 

** Mr. Bernard also told us that you healed 
his lame ankle. Did you really .^" 

'* Yes," said Elizabeth, after a slight hesita- 
tion. 

** It is quite marvelous. Are we going back 
to the days of the apostles ? How did you 
work this miracle ? I have heard about Chris- 
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tian Science. I have a friend who is an ardent 
believer in it, but I have never attached much 
importance to what she has said." 

Elizabeth looked searchingly at her. Mrs. 
Lester smiled and played with her fan. 

** You are wondering if I am merely actuated 
by curiosity, and I acknowledge that I am. I 
do not understand Christian Science — have no 
faith in it as far as it has been demonstrated to 
me. My friend is constantly talking about hav- 
ing beliefs in ailments. One day it will be a 
belief in a headache, another time a belief in a 
cold, and once she had a belief in a boil on her 
neck, which kept her in for a week. She also 
talks about her friends, not as human beings, 
but as thoughts; but I must tell you that she 
is a woman of fads, and at present Christian 
Science is her fad." 

Elizabeth flushed. 

** I don't see how she can make it merely 
a fad. It is too serious, too sacred a thing to 
be lightly accepted or rejected." 

Jane Lester laughed softly. She was de- 
lighted with the girl. 

'* Why do they call it Christian Science ? 
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Don't you think the name a little bit ab- 
surd ? " 

** Yes, I sometimes think the name is against 
it, but why cavil at what does not affect the 
power of the faith ? *' 

** True," said Mrs. Lester. ** Pray forgive 
me for questioning you so closely about it, but 
how did you become a Christian Scientist, liv- 
ing so far South ? " 

** While at school in Atlanta my room-mate 
had nervous prostration, and her eyes failed. 
She continued to board in the house, but gave 
up her studies, and was under the care of an 
oculist all the time. Her general health im- 
proved, but no treatment did her eyes any 
good, and he finally told her that she would 
never be able to work or study again. It was 
a dreadful blow to her, and caused another ill- 
ness. When she recovered, her friends sent 
her here to New York to be treated by ocu- 
lists, but their verdict agreed with the Southern 
doctors. She heard of Christian Science and, 
as a last hope, gave it a trial. She soon began 
to improve, and, as her eyesight came back, 
read and studied it. The next school-term 
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she came back strong and radiantly happy. 
She taught me all that she knew, and through 
her I ordered some books." 

** You accepted it at once ?" 

'' I did, because of its wonderful effects on 
her, and because I had grown entirely away 
from the orthodox interpretation of a future 
life. It was a revelation of light to me." 

** Really, this is most interesting," said Mrs. 
Lester. She smiled caressingly on the girl, 
pleased with her beauty and her simplicity. 
" Go on — tell me more about your experiences." 

** I have not had many experiences. I am 
glad to talk, but talking is not always the wisest 
thing to do. Only those on the inside can un- 
derstand or appreciate the holiness and the 
beauty of this faith, and its unlimited possibili- 
ties, Mrs. Lester," said Elizabeth with a sweet 
seriousness that touched the other woman in 
spite of her skepticism. She sighed and moved 
restlessly. 

'* I should like to get hold of something that 
would make existence seem worth the suffering 
it brings." 

**Get hold of this, and you will see the un- 
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reality of suffering, both mental and physical," 
said Elizabeth eagerly. 

** Ah! there you touch, to me, the weakest 
place in all the fine fabric of this belief. It 
seems absurd to me to talk of life being unreal. 
It is transitory, for change appears to be a fixed 
law of being, but never unreal." 

'* But does not so-called material life vanish ? " 

** In one form to appear in another." 

At that moment Olivia called Mrs. Lester to 
look at some photographs. She rose to go 
across the room, saying to Elizabeth: 

"I hope we shall have the opportunity to 
resume this subject at some future time. It is 
too serious for after-dinner talk. You make 
me think, and I am averse to thinking in the 
evening." 

She smiled and moved awav, and in a few 
minutes was talking with Olivia and Reynolds 
over the photographs, apparently as much ab- 
sorbed in criticising them as she had been in 
discussing spiritual subjects with Elizabeth. 

The girl could not understand such a vola- 
tile temper. 

** But she admitted that it was only curiosity 
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prompting her questions," she mused as she 
slipped away from the drawing-room to keep her 
promise with Walter; **I must not be too severe." 

When she went up-stairs she found Bernard 
in Walter's room. 

**rm glad youVe come!" cried the boy, 
eagerly. ** I want you to hear Austin's Nor- 
wegian adventures." A tinge of color bright- 
ened his sallow face, his expression was ani- 
mated and soft. 

Bernard rose and offered his chair to Eliza- 
beth, but she went around to the opposite side 
of the fireplace and sat down. 

** Don't sit so far away," said Walter, with 
the privilege of a spoiled child. *' I have been 
telling Austin that when I get well you and I 
will go off traveling together. Wouldn't you 
like to go with me ? " a note of sudden anxiety 
in his voice. 

** I would, indeed," she said with a reassur- 
ing smile. ** I think you'd make a charming 
traveling companion, dear." 

She glanced across at Bernard, and was 
startled by the thoughtful frown on his face, 
the cool disapproval of his eyes. 
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** When do you intend to start on these jour- 
neyings, Walter ? " he inquired, seriously. 

**Oh, as soon as I can walk without my 
crutches," cheerfully. 

'* I am glad that you have set no definite time. 
Don't let your expectations run too high, my 
dear fellow. Disappointments are pretty hard 
to bear." 

** You don't think I shall ever walk without 
the crutches ? " a shade of hopelessness falling 
upon his face. 

** I hope you may, but don't count too surely 
on it," said Bernard, laying his hand caress- 
ingly on the little fellow's shoulder. 

** Well, tell us more about the Norwegians. 
I suppose they are all healthy and strong," 
said Walter, with a sigh, and for nearly an 
hour Bernard told amusing stories, and an- 
swered the boy's questions. Elizabeth would 
have been amused and interested too, had she 
not received a subtle intimation that Bernard 
was displeased with her. What did he disap- 
prove of.^ Her treatment of Walter.-^ A 
sudden depression seized her. Somehow she 
had counted on his encouragement, or at least 
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acquiescence. She sat very quiet, apparently 
listening to the conversation, smiling when 
Walter gleefully appealed to her, but letting 
her thoughts wander to and fro, searching for 
other misdeeds she had committed during the 
evening, but she could think of none that would 
affect Bernard. 

He rose to go, silencing Walter's eager pro- 
test against it by promising to spend part of 
the next morning with him. He looked across 
at Elizabeth, and she silently followed him to 
the door. 

*' You are not going to take her away, too, 
are you, Austin ? " cried the boy restlessly. ** I 
call that hard on a fellow. She promised to 
read to me." 

** Miss Dale will return in a few minutes, 
Walter. May I have a little talk with you.?" 
he continued in a lower tone to Elizabeth. 

"Come down to the sitting-room," was her 

reply. 

They descended the stairs, and entered 
Olivia's boudoir. The gas had been lighted, 
but a crimson silk shade softened it; a fresh 
log of wood crackled and blazed on the hearth. 
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In the red setting of the room Elizabeth stood 
out as white and pure as the lily abloom in one 
corner. Bernard saw the likeness, though he 
smiled with a little self-contempt at the poet- 
ical thought. He offered her a chair, but she 
declined it, standing near the hearth, her 
hands — in one she held a long white fan — 
dropped straight down in the folds of her gown. 

*' You wished to speak with me.'^" she said 
gently, but with a certain suspense in her tone. 

** Yes, about Walter." 

*' I thought it concerned him." 

Bernard leaned his elbow on the mantel. 
The firelight played over his dark, clean- 
shaven face, tanned by months of exposure, 
and shone into his serious eyes. 

** Your intuitions are quite correct. Miss 
Dale. I must protest against your treatment 
of Walter. When I went up to his room this 
evening he could talk of nothing at first but 
the certainty of getting well — the certainty. I 
was so surprised I hardly knew what to say. 
I couldn't encourage him in such false hopes, 
and it seemed cruel to undeceive him. He 
also told me that he had stopped taking all 
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medicines from his physician — that you wished 
him to stop." 

** I did," said Elizabeth, steadily. The color 
had forsaken her face: she stood in the tense 
attitude of one braced for a struggle. 

** I am sorry to oppose you, Miss Dale, but 
I must not allow these experiments to go on; 
you cannot realize what an invalid this child 
has been for six or seven years — what a pre- 
carious hold on life he has had. He has been 
under the care of the most eminent doctors in 
New York." 

** And what did they do for him .>" 

'' Kept him alive." 

'* But did they relieve him of great suffering.? 
Has his life been anything but a prolonged 
torture under their treatment ? He has told 
me all about it; his mother gave her consent to 
let me have the care of him this winter," said 
Elizabeth in a low, eager tone. 

** His mother does not love him, as you have 
doubtless discovered, but I do love him, and I 
must protect him." 

They were cruel words and cut to the girl's 
heart. He had no faith in her: he believed 
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that she would endanger the boy's life for the 
sake of fanatical experiments. She thought of 
the days, the weeks, the months she had de- 
voted to the invalid; the ceaseless thought and 
prayer for his recovery, the slowness, the over- 
caution she had observed in drawing him away 
from the doctors and their useless remedies. 
And they had talked of Bernard, and both 
wished for his return that he might see and re- 
joice with them in Walter's improved health. 
Hot, short-lived anger flashed from her eyes, 
whetted her tongue to sarcastic speech. 

** Your authority as a protector is announced 
at a singularly late day. Such devotion, Mr. 
Bernard, could be reasonably doubted. I 
might have killed Walter long ago, had my in- 
tentions been of an evil nature." 
, For a moment she seemed transformed to 
his surprised, admiring gaze, and he caught a 
glimpse of the human possibilities of this strong 
nature, subdued and controlled by the gentle 
spirit of divine love. Pride and passion were 
both betrayed in the darkening glow of her 
eyes, the color pulsing swiftly through her 
clear, white skin. She turned from him and 
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walked across the room to the stand of 
flowers. 

** Grant me at least the credit of being igno- 
rant of the change of influences about him," he 
said deliberately, tingling with a certain pleas- 
urable excitement and desiring to rouse her 
still further. 

She made no reply, and her figure drooped 
from its imperial pose. He walked over to her 
side. 

** I hope you'll pardon me for speaking so 
hastily," she said in a low tone, the fire and 
color all gone again. ** I, too, love Walter, and 
I would not, for the world, do anything to in- 
jure him." 

Her softness had the effect of irritating Ber- 
nard instead of disarming him. An unreason- 
ing desire to shake her possessed him. Why* 
could she not be natural like other women, in- 
stead of wrapping herself in a cloak of meek- 
ness and trying to stifle all human emotion ? 
He had wounded her, he knew, but, instead of 
showing regret for it, said: 

** You run too great a risk, though, in trust- 
ing him entirely to mental treatment." 
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** I trust him to God." 

** But people have died under just such trust, 
my dear Miss Dale. You are inexperienced, 
and youthful enthusiasm has carried you be- 
yond the bounds of prudence. I don't know 
that it will hurt Walter to study Christian 
Science, but I would rather see his mind de- 
veloped in other directions. His education has 
been greatly neglected. It couldn't be other- 
wise in his wretched state of health. You may 
think me cruel to speak so plainly, but the boy 
was left a sacred charge to me by his father." 

** I think you unjust to condemn what you 
do not understand," said Elizabeth, quietly 
facing him, all tremors of anger or pain gone, 
**and I am surprised that you do it. When 
our mountain neighbors made sweeping con- 
demnation I thought it was because of their 
ignorance; when Mrs. Burbank and her son re- 
fused to listen, I thought that narrow-minded- 
ness, but I find all alike on this subject. When 
I came into Mrs. Evanston's family, I found 
Walter suffering intensely, every day, pains that 
no material remedies were reaching. I pitied, 
I loved him. Knowing that all disease exists 
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only in the imagination of man, that no intelli- 
gent force creates it, could I help giving him 
the benefit of that knowledge ? It was a long 
time before I said anything to him. I waited 
until his health had improved, until he began 
to question me. Does he not seem stronger, 
more cheerful ? I assure you, he doesn't suffer 
at all as he once did." 

** So he tells me," Bernard admitted when 
she paused in that hurried statement; **but I 
cannot help thinking of the future, and the 
bitterness of his disappointment when he finds 
that he must remain a cripple.'* 

"Why will you insist that he must remain 
a cripple ? " she said, then went closer to him, 
and in her eagerness, her self-forgetfulness, 
took one of his hands between both of hers, 
and continued: "Don't forbid the teaching or 
the treating. My heart is set on curing him. 
Watch over him as closely as you wish; 
watch me, if you deem it necessary, but don't 
set any counter-influence at work against us." 

Her hands trembled on his ; her pleading 
eyes went straight to his heart. He felt sud- 
denly that half his severity had been ficti- 
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tious from the beginning, but he would not 
relent entirely. 

**You make it hard for me to refuse your 
request. I have not forgotten your kindness 
last spring, though you are too generous to 
remind me of it. Have your way, Miss Dale, 
but the moment I think it necessary to call 
in a physician for Walter I shall not hesitate 
to do so." 

She stepped back with a sigh of relief, and 
a tremulous smile. 

**That is your privilege, Mr. Bernard, and 
I have nothing to say against it. Now, I will 
say good-night, and leave you." 

He could not help thinking that she would 
be glad to get away; that secretly she was 
still much disturbed, but he detained her long 
enough to ask about her home, her grand- 
father, and the other members of the family. 
She answered his questions, but volunteered 
no information, and they parted, she feeling 
that henceforth she would be under surveil- 
lance. 
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CHAPTER X. 

^mC went up-stairs slowly, pausing once or 
^"^ twice on the way to think, and to ban- 
ish all si^ns of unusual emotion from her face. 
Walter hail sharp eyes, and he must not know 
what had been said between his guardian and 
hrrself, therefore he must not ask her ques- 
tions. She found him sitting in an attitude 
oi I ahu and patient waiting, and, contrasting 
it with the peevish nervousness of his former 
self, shv^ felt her heart lighten. 

•* Von'vo been away a precious longtime/* 
he said, luit in a cheertid lone. 

"i>nr eveniui; has been broken into," she 
replicil, j:oinj: over to the bookcase to get the 
\\0\nne ol ttavoN sl\o had Iven reading to him. 

'* I don t n\invi. lor it\< worth a great deal 
to '^i^^ Auvtit\ ajjain." 

*' N he \xMu jiuavdian "* 

** Vex, in a wax I r.evor think of it. though. 
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for he always looked after me when papa 
couldn't. He's just about the best fellow liv- 
ing, don't you know." 

The reading progressed slowly and un- 
evenly, often being interrupted for bits of talk, 
and finally Elizabeth laid the book aside. 

** I don't think we are in the humor for 
books to-night, Walter." 

** Perhaps not. I think Austin has upset us 
both," said the boy, unwittingly touching on 
the truth. ** You look tired," eyeing her nar- 
rowly. 

** Remember, I have passed through the 
ordeal of my first dinner-party this evening,'* 
rising and passing her hand caressingly over 
his hair." 

** Did you like it.?" 

** I'll tell you my impressions to-morrow. 
It is too late now to begin a new discussion." 

She bent his head back, and looked wist- 
fully into his face. She could not shake offthe 
effect of Bernard's severe words. They creat- 
ed doubts in her own mind. Perhaps she had 
been rash in her treatment of Walter, had im- 
periled his life. She wanted to work slowly 
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and wisely, and not let zeal for the cause run 
away with her. He submitted to her scrutiny 
with a smile of boyish amusement. 

** You can't judge by the looks of my face, 
Klizabeth. It's one of the kind that will al- 
ways be peaked. I'm feeling splendid to- 
night, strong and full of life. In fact, just as I 
imagine other boys feel all the time. While 
you were at dinner I read that ninety-first 
Psalm. David must have been pretty high 
and clear in his thoughts when he wrote it. I 
want you to read it to me again in the morn- 
ing, and explain it a little more." 

Every word he uttered gave her the com- 
forting assurance that she had been guided 
aright in her care of him, and she went away 
to her own room with a more cheerful heart. 
But she could not sleep. The evening had 
been full of varied experiences, and her nerves 
seemed to thrill and vibrate with excitement, 
and body and soul to burn with thought. The 
room felt hot and close, and she folded the 
covering down from her breast. Out of the 
silence and darkness doubts and fears trooped 
upon her again. Every word of that interview 
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with Bernard came back to her memory with 
painful persistency. Did he really intend to 
watch her, to weigh her words, sit in judgment 
on her deeds ? 

Why did he not stay in Norway ? His com- 
ing had only brought agitating influences, 
trouble, she thought; then reproached herself 
for uncharitableness. Why should he affect 
her ? Should she always be so weak that a 
little opposition could crush her ? But he had 
hurt her personally. He had not been a dis- 
tinct image in her memory during those 
changeful, busy months which had passed since 
they parted that evening in Atlanta, but she 
had counted on his friendliness, had believed 
him true as well as strong. Well, why not 
true ? He had made no protestations or prom- 
ises to her that he had broken. Perhaps it 
was his faithfulness to Walter, and to Walter's 
father that caused him to take that cold, severe 
attitude toward her. 

Peace or quietude would not come. She 
rose from the bed, and, striking a light, search- 
ed for something to read. Selections from 
the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius fell under 
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her eye. She opened the little volume and 
read: 

** Begin the morning by saying to thyself, * I 
shall meet with the busybody, the ungrateful, 
arrogant, deceitful, envious, unsocial. All 
these things happen to them by reason of their 
ignorance of what is good and evil. 

'* *But I, who have seen the nature of the good 
that it is beautiful, and of the bad that it is ugly, 
and the nature of him who does wrong, that it 
is akin to me, not only of the same blood or 
seed, but that it participates in the same intel- 
ligence, and the same portion of the divinity — 
I can neither be injured by any of them, for 
no one can fix on me what is ugly; nor can I 
be angry with my kinsman, nor hate him.' 

"For we are made for co-operation, like feet, 
like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the 
upper and lower teeth. To act against one 
another, then, is contrary to nature; and it is 
acting against one another to be vexed, and to 
turn away." 

She read no more, but sat and thought on 
those words, for they seemed a direct message 
to her. Pain and fear went away, and she no 
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longer smarted under a sense of injury and in- 
justice. Bernard had spoken only according 
to his understanding, and moved by an honest 
desire to protect his charge. It was now her 
right and privilege to prove to him that she 
knew better than he did what to do for the boy. 
If she faltered at every contact with the unbe- 
lief of the world, her own faith must lack 
strength. 

She put out the light, and went over to the 
window for a glimpse of the outside world. 
The blinds had not been closed, and when she 
drew up the linen shade, a white glare of 
electric-light shone against the window-panes. 
The threatened snow-storm had passed away. 
Here and there in the gutters of the street airy 
drifts were piled by the fitful wind, and over 
Washington Square a thin frost-like veil lay, 
marked by the black shadows of the naked 
trees. 

Elizabeth looked down, then up beyond the 
roofs and chimney-tops of the city into the 
deep winter sky, sown thick with stars, each 
one as clear-cut and as brilliant as a thousand 
gems. They were old friends, unchangeable 
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through all the ages. They shone with the 
same ineffable calmness here over the city, as 
they did over the mountains. To-night they 
seemed to say to her: 

** Be tranquil, oh, child, be tranquil. The 
cloud of darkness is vanishing from the earth. 
Fret not thyself over the limitations of mortal 
life, and the ignorance of men." 

She dropped the shade and turned back to 
her bed, when she suddenly thought that she 
would see if Walter was asleep. She wrapped 
a dressing-gown around her and glided out 
across the hall to his room. The gas was 
turned low, and the nurse had retired to her 
room. He lay with closed eyes and his hands 
clasped over his breast; but when she leaned 
down, thinking him asleep, he looked up at 
her. 

** I've had such beautiful thoughts, Eliza- 
beth. God has been here with me." 

**He is always with us, Walter." 

** But I felt His presence. It seems to me 
that I could get up and walk this minute. I 
don't think that I can ever be cross or sick 
again." His pale face wore an enraptured ex- 
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pression. ** I never felt so strong and so 
happy before." 

A weird and melancholv strain of music 
crept almost like a bodily presence up the 
stairway and through the silent house. Walter 
paused and listened. He knew that touch on 
the piano: he had learned to interpret the mood 
of the player through the quality of the music. 

** Poor mamma," he murmured, with pitying 
tenderness; ** she is sad to-night. We must 
think of her, too, Elizabeth." 



^ 
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CHAPTER XL 

T T was three days later, and Elizabeth was 
^ walking across Washington Square, on 
her way to visit the sewing woman again. She 
smiled frequently and joyously, and the peo- 
ple who passed her and looked into her radiant 
face turned for another glance, surprised at 
the exhibition of such happiness. 

It was a cold, brilliantly clear day, and 
crowds of children were out with their nurses, 
playing in the square. Elizabeth smiled and 
bowed to many of them, met in former walks. 

** You look like the veritable spirit of joy, 
Miss Dale," said a voice at her side, and turn- 
ing, she found Mrs. Lester holding out her 
hand to her. 

*' I feel like it," she said, looking down on 
the slighter woman with beaming, friendly 
eyes. 

*' Into what celestial fountain have you been 
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dipping ? " asked Mrs. Lester, looking nar- 
rowly at her. They had passed into a shade, 
and she drew her fur collar higher about her 
ears, with a little shiver. 

'' Into the one celestial fountain, which is 
eternal life." 

*' I wish you would guide me to it, if it keeps 
one young, as well as alive. I feel desperately 
old and wornout this morning." 

She turned her face aside as she spoke, and 
Elizabeth saw only one ear, cheek, and the 
merest edge of throat, but in spite of high fur 
collar and pretty dotted veil, she could detect 
soft hollows in the cheek and trace the leaders 
in the glimpse of throat. Mrs. Lester did not 
look so fresh or young in the morning light as 
she did in the soft glow thrown through silken 
shades in the evening. 

** I would be glad to show you the way to 
my fountain," said Elizabeth, a shade of seri- 
ous earnestness in her voice. 

The other woman smiled. 

*' I was simply jesting. Miss Dale. My looks 
and feelings are the result of a night of festiv- 
ity. Nature will revenge herself when we 
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mortals abuse her privileges. I wish you would 
come to see me," pausing at the intersection of 
two diverging walks. 

** I will," said Elizabeth, simply. 

** Thank you. I go this way." 

** And I am going down on Wooster street, 
to visit a seamstress." 

** Alone?" 

** It is not unpleasant, nor does it seem un- 
safe. I think we can ward off all fear by send- 
ing out thoughts against it." 

** It is a horrid locality, though. The dirt, 
the smells, faugh ! I cannot come into con- 
tact with low people. The beasts of the field 
are preferable to me. I wonder how you hold 
your high and beautiful ideals when you visit 
these sections teeming with vile and ignorant 
humanity." 

** I try not to see them in that guise, but as 
they truly are, children of light. When I allow 
myself to think on the dense ignorance of the 
world, I am discouraged; but that is not the 
way to do. Only one 'man ever had to bear 
the burden of all humanity, and that was Christ. 
Each one coming into the truth influences the 
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circle around him or her, and thus it spreads. 
It is alternate light and shade now, as a land- 
scape on which the sun shines through broken 
clouds. By and by the clouds will clear away, 
and we'll have no shadowy places." 

''Never have I met so eloquent a young 
advocate. Your ready answers fascinate me." 

** If you had lived in this thought of heaven 
on earth, had argued it out a thousand times 
with yourself, your answers ought to be ready. 
I only wish that I could speak so convincingly 
that all who heard me would believe," said 
Elizabeth. 

*' Verily, I could stand here, and listen until 
frozen," said Mrs. Lester, laughing; '*but al- 
ready people are staring curiously at us, and I 
am the humblest slave to good form. I like 
you, Elizabeth Dale, and I give you fair warn- 
ing that I intend to cultivate your acquaintance. 
To-morrow is my day to receive — we all have 
days, you know, when we expect people to come 
in, drink tea, and gossip. I don't want you to 
come to-morrow, because we shall have no op- 
portunity to talk, but if you can call the day af- 
ter, I shall take it as a great favor. Can you ? 
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*• I am sure I can," said IClizabcth, flushing 
with pleasure. 

** We'll consider it an engagement, then;" 
and Mrs. Lester gave her fingers a warm pres- 
sure before turning away. 

** Kverything is conspiring to make this a 
glad day," mused Klizabeth, continuing her 
walk, and yet her happiness sprung more from 
her own thoughts than any actual happenings. 
The morning mail had brought her letters 
from homo, in which she learned that all 
moved along soronoly in the household, and 
that luT mother luul succeeded in converting 
{\\o mountain womo!\ to Christian Science, one 
an invalid, the other the wile of a drunkard. 
That was one thing that she had rejoiced over, 
and then Walter had scorned unusually strong 
and had walked alnnit his room with onlv one 
crutch to support him, Bernards espionage 
had s\> far woX been very severe, and she 
brealhovl ficelv over that. Ho came everv 
day to ^00 Walter, but uttered nv^ prejudicial 
word aijainsi \.Mui<iian Scivmico. v^r in anv wav 
opposed h\M- inihhM\co over il*»o Kn*. During 
the tust call ^ho havl iotiu\l f:o::i Walter's 
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room, but the next time Bernard came he op- 
posed her going away. 

** I shall feel very uncomfortable if you run 
away every time I come, and then I must say 
that it shows cowardice in you," he said, smil- 
ing, and standing before her in the doorway. 
He had her at a disadvantage, and evidently 
enjoyed it. 

*' If it is a question of being afraid, Mr. Ber- 
nard, I will certainly stay," Elizabeth replied 
spiritedly, and resumed her seat. 

After that she always remained in the room, 
and insensibly learned to anticipate Bernard's 
visits with almost as much pleasure as Walter. 
Olivia rarely appeared on the scene. Her 
jealousy of Elizabeth had all melted away, 
while she grew more and more assured of 
Bernard's love every day. Her vanity sug- 
gested that those morning visits were made 
for the sake of dropping into her boudoir after- 
ward. 

So Bernard came and went almost as freely 
as one of the household, without creating any 
discord between Elizabeth and her patron. 
Olivia grew fonder of the girl as they were 
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thrown more and more together. She was 
often tempted to frankly tell her of her love 
for Bernard, but did not go beyond expressing 
a high regard for him as a relative. Some- 
times she hinted at a deeper sentiment between 
them, hints that Elizabeth failed entirely to 
understand. She would have declared Gideon 
Reynolds Olivia's favored suitor, although she 
wished that it might have been Meredith. His 
strong character, and clear, honest convictions 
of right and wrong, would throw the best in- 
fluences around Olivia's weaker nature. He 
was a devout churchman, of liberal views, sat- 
isfied with his own mode of worship, but per- 
fectly willing to allow others the privilege of a 
difference of opinion. Elizabeth liked him 
very much when their acquaintance progressed 
to the point of personal confidence, a regard 
heartily reciprocated by him. He could not 
accept her advanced ideas of life, but admitted 
^^H .that ahc might be in the right. He told her 
^^^Hrhis work among the boys' clubs in the city, 
^^^^Bd promised to put her in the way of doing 
^^^^Earitable work herself if she desired. Olivia 
^^^^Bugged her shoulders and laughed at them. 
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'* I verily believe that you two people are 
heroic enough to regenerate the world — only 
the world declines to be regenerated," she said. 

Meredith smiled gravely, looking at her with 
an absorbed gaze Elizabeth was quick to 
notice. It spoke volumes, rousing the deepest 
sympathy in the girl's heart, who desired to see 
others as happy as herself. She pitied every 
one who trusted their happiness to human love, 
human conceptions of life, feeling that only 
those who rested in a realization of the divine 
love and its sufficiency for all needs could be 
secure. Her realization was very clear that 
morning as she went on her way to Wooster 
street, so clear that it could not be clouded by 
evidences of misery and want surrounding her 
when she entered the squalid district. 

**'Tis all a dream, all a dream, that must 
be swept away some day, and these people 
will dwell where there is neither suffering 
nor unsatisfied desire," she murmured to her- 
self. ** I pity them for not knowing that they 
can have the blessed reality of heaven now, for 
not realizing that heaven lies all about them." 

As she mounted the stairs leading to the 
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sewing-woman's room, a shabbily dressed man 
passed her. He looked haggard and unkempt; 
his trembling hand clinging to the stair-rail- 
ing; his eyes heavy and red. Elizabeth might 
not have observed him very closely, had he 
not removed his hat, and stood aside for her 
to pass. His manners were those of a gentle- 
man, and she went up-stairs wondering what 
had brought him so low. 

The little gray-haired seamstress welcomed 
her gladly, and placed the best chair, a 
squeaky rocker, for her. The room was clean 
and orderly, but contained traces of breakfast 
in its close atmosphere. Elizabeth had bought 
a handful of carnations from a shivering 
flower-seller in Washington Square, and she 
presented them to Miss Bligh. The woman's 
sallow, wizened face turned pink with delight. 
It had been many a day since a gift so fra- 
grant and lovely had fallen to her hands, and 
she hung over the flowers with a joy pathetic 
in its intensity. Elizabeth felt her eyes moisten 
with tears, and she took the hard, needle- 
pricked fingers of the lonely woman into a 
warm sympathetic clasp. 
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She did not venture to talk on the theme 
nearest her heart, but she said all the hopeful, 
cheering things that she could. While they 
were talking, they were startled by a heavy 
fall, and then a deep groan. Miss Bligh ran 
out into the hall. Elizabeth followed her, and 
saw a man staggering to his feet. It was the 
same one she had passed on the stairway. 
Miss Bligh took him by the arm, and led him 
into the room opposite her own. She came 
out presently and entering her room, hastily 
set a little tin coffee-pot on the stove, and sliced 
some bread to toast. 

'*What is the matter.^" questioned Eliza- 
beth. 

** He's sick for something to eat. He's been 
drinking awful hard for a week, and now he is 
out of money, whiskey, and everything," whis- 
pered the seamstress. ** He takes the drinking 
only by spells. When he's sober, he's as nice 
a gentleman as I ever saw, and makes money, 
too, writing for the papers. It's a sad case. I 
know he tries to keep sober, but when the thirst 
comes on, he says it drives him wild if he 
doesn't drink, and when he takes one he's in 
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for it until his money is all gone. I wish such 
people could be cured." 

Elizabeth listened eagerly; her mind busy 
with schemes for helping the drunkard. The 
first thing she did was to empty her purse of 
all the change it contained. 

** Take this, and supply his needs until he is 
better; then send him to me," she said. 

*' To you, Miss Dale ? " exclaimed the seam- 
stress. '' He is not fit company for you." 

** Any human creature in need of help is fit 
company for me," Elizabeth replied, gently. 
'* I am sure this man is a gentleman, and, in 
any event, I shall be perfectly safe. I want to 
see and talk with him when — when he is per- 
fectly sober. What is his name ? " 

'* Andrews, William Andrews. If you could 
put him in the way o' keeping sober it would 
be a great thing for him, but I don't believe it 
can be done. When a man reaches his age, it 
is hard to break a fixed habit." 

'' But it can be done, you know, Miss Bligh," 
said Elizabeth, hopefully. '* No man need be 
a slave to appetite or passion. In Christ Jesus 
there is freedom for all." 
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Miss Bligh shook her head doubtfully. '' It's 
hard to get a man to listen to religion. Some 
o' them think it's the last thing in the world to 
be resorted to for help." 

She had the cofifee and toast ready, and 
Elizabeth took leave, after enjoining it upon 
her to ask Mr. Andrews to make the call she 
desired. Her visit promised greater results 
than she had expected or hoped for. 

That evening Elizabeth went with Mrs. 
Evanston to the opera for the first time. They 
occupied Leonard Meredith's box, commanding 
a better view of the house than of the stage. 
Elizabeth ventured to remark upon the situa- 
tion, observing that Olivia had placed herself, 
glass in hand, where she could take a sweep- 
ing view of the other boxes. 

Meredith laughed. 

** Did you think we came for the opera, Miss 
Dale > " 

'*Why, yes." 

** Then you may as well be enlightened at 
once. We came to look at our neighbors. You 
sit here at this corner of the box. It will give 
you the best view of the stage. You need not 
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hesitate, or fancy that you are taking a desirable 
place from someone else, I assure you." 

Elizabeth was dazzled by the brilliant scene. 
Such gowns and jewels she had never seen be- 
fore. The boxes were simply a beauty show, 
and she was no longer surprised that Mrs. " 
Evanston took such elaborate care in dress- 
ing. Her own simple toilette made her look 
very much like a field flower in the midst 
of a garden of gorgeous blooms, but she 
suffered no discontent on that account. Sim- 
plicity suited not only her station, but her 
desires. 

Several men dropped in during the evening 
to pay their respects to Mrs. Evanston. She 
introduced them to Elizabeth, but as the girl 
seemed too much absorbed in the opera to talk, 
they were not greatly impressed with her pow- 
er of pleasing. It did not require much time 
for Elizabeth to discover that Meredith was 
right in saying th-at the people came to look at 
each other and not at the stage. Even in the » 
midst of the most touching scenes, the most 
brilliant music, a constant movement and mur- 
mur of conversation went on in the house. Only 
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a few honest, earnest music-lovers gave heed 
to the fine acting and singing. 

** How do you like it, Miss Dale ?" Bernard in- 
quired softly, dropping into the seat behind her. 

*' I don't know," she replied with sigh. '* It 
seems to me we amuse ourselves in strange 
ways. We shrink from anything like real woe, 
and yet each one pays enough for the privilege 
of coming here, and being entertained by a sim- 
ulated tragedy, to keep some poor family in 
bread for a week." 

** According to your belief there is no real 
grief in the world, so what difference can it 
make ? " said Bernard, argumentatively. 

'' It seems real enough to those who suffer, 
and we might, if we would, destroy even its ap- 
pearance and put actual joy in its place." 

*' You disapprove, then, of amusements.^" 

** Disapprove ? oh, I cannot presume to sit in 
judgment on others. I merely say that it 
seems strange. Is not this a show full of vanity 
and the pride of life ? " 

'* It is brilliant and beautiful," he said, his 
eye moving slowly and approvingly over the 
house. 
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** But it has no lasting quality." 

** Its fleeting nature is one of its chief claims 
to our appreciation. We prize it all the more 
because it will soon vanish. We cannot meas- 
ure everything by our religion, Miss Dale." 

** That is just where you and I differ in opin- 
ion, Mr. Bernard. If we do not measure every- 
thing by our religion, it fails to serve us as a 
sure and safe guide. I look on these people, 
laughing, talking, rustling their silks, flashing 
their jewels, exulting in physical culture and 
beauty, but I know, beyond all doubt, that they 
value what is really valueless; that unless they 
are born to a consciousness of their divine in- 
heritance, the days they spend here here will 
be useless, thrown away. It is strange beyond 
anything, that man has lived so long without 
discovering the truth ; that the highest-minded, 
purest Christians have accepted material life." 

Bernard frowned and tapped the chair-back 
impatiently with his fingers. He had counted 
a good deal on the effect this brilliant scene 
would have upon her, and felt bitterly disap- 
pointed to find her so impervious to its charm*, 
its subtle intoxication. Even the music failed 
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to reach her as he expected it would, although 
it was seductive, penetrating in its voluptuous- 
ness, sweetness. Had she gone beyond the 
power, the influence of such strains ? if so, she 
must have gone, also, beyond human love. 
He could not believe it. No woman with that 
live colored beauty, that curve of lip and fire 
of eye, could be dead to the power of love. 
Unknown to herself, possibly, it slumbered 
within her heart, and needed only the right in- 
fluence to bring it to conscious life. For the 
first time he fully realized that he desired to 
break her high serenity, to make her love him. 
If that ardent sympathy she felt for all man- 
kind could be centered in one absorbing pas- 
sion, she would make a royal lover. His heart 
quickened as he thought of himself the object 
of such a love, and, once acknowledging that 
he wanted it, the desire grew rapidly upon 
him. 

He sat looking at her rosy ear, the burnished 
coil of hair on the nape of her white neck, lost 
in a dream. What a revelation love would be 
to her! She had been too absorbed in religious 
fancies ever to have felt the slightest sensation 
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of it, ever to have coquetted, or learned the 
value of her beauty. She would be as fresh, 
as unsullied as the woman who walked in 
Paradise, ere her eyes had been opened to the 
difference between good and evil. He had al- 
ways admired a certain amount of religion in 
women. Spiritual thoughts seemed to belong 
to them, and he wanted a wife who had never 
gone deeply into worldly things, who had 
never grown weary with knowledge and ex- 
perience — in short, he knew that he wanted 
Elizabeth. 

Olivia called him, and he exchanged his seat 
for one near her, but where he could still see 
Elizabeth's profile, and, when she turned toward 
him, the full animation of her face. Meredith 
entered into conversation with her, and it 
roused a half-angry, half-jealous feeling within 
Bernard, to note her eager interest, her quick, 
sympathetic response. 

'' Don't you think they would make an ex- 
cellent match ? " Olivia whispered behind her 
fan. ** They are both crazy about the brother- 
hood of man and kindred subjects, and spend 
all their time together discussing charitable 
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projects and arguing different forms of faith. 
Elizabeth might convert Leonard, or he might 
bring her to a saner view of life." 

** I thought he was your slave ? " said Bernard, 
frowning. 

She shrugged her shoulders, but with a 
slight, pleased smile lurking in her eyes. 

** I am willing to give him up to Elizabeth. 
Dear old Leonard ! I should like to see him 
happily married.'* 

** That is, you are willing for some other 
woman to console him for the loss of your love. 
I don't think Miss Dale fitted to the task." 

** Of course, I know Leonard could make a 
better match from a worldly point of view, but 
Elizabeth is a well-bred, well-trained girl, and 
her beauty and intelligence would give her the 
entree to any circle in this city, backed by the 
dignity of wealth. I should not mind having 
her in the family. On the contrary, I'll be 
very glad. I am extremely fond of her, Aus- 
tin, really surprisingly fond of her. She is a 
lovely nature. You must not let your pride 
and notions of aristocracy run away with you." 

He bit his lip. 
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** I think you misunderstand me, Olivia,*' he 
said quietly. 

**0h, it is her religion you object to, is it? 
That is more or less of a fad. Contact with 
the world will soon put an end to its fanaticism. 
Leonard is such a sensible, conservative man he 
could easily restrain her extravagant fancies." 

Bernard looked narrowly at her. Had she 
penetrated his secret ? Did she say those 
things simply to tease him ? It was not like 
her, and she should not see that she had suc- 
ceeded in annoying him. 

** I don't think Miss Dale is contemplating 
marriage, Olivia, and we can safely leave her 
to make her own choice when she does." 

**0h, certainly," said Olivia, with an unde- 
fined sense of pleasure in his indifference. **I 
love her well enough to want her to be happy 
in her own way." 

** And that shall be my way," thought Bernard. 

Although entirely innocent of any malicious 
design on his peace, Olivia had succeeded in 
thoroughly rousing him. He felt more than 
ever determined to win Elizabeth, to make her 
his wife. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TV yTRS. LESTER'S apartment was small 
^^ ^ and rather cheaply furnished, but every 
article in it had been selected with an eye to 
artistic value, so the general effect was pleas- 
ing in the extreme. She had graceful draperies 
wherever draperies could be used, and books 
and magazines scattered carelessly about gave 
that charm to the room only books and maga- 
zines can impart. 

Mrs. Lester sat before a table scattered over 
with MSS. the morning Elizabeth called. She 
was dressed in a loose, wine-colored wool 
gown with creamy lace frills about the neck 
and wrists, and a pale pink rose fastened in an 
upper buttonhole. Her picturesqueness har- 
monized with the room in which she sat, but 
her dejectedly drooping head and sad eyes 
touched Elizabeth's sympathy before she had 
had time to observe anything else. 
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** Oh, how delighted I am to see you ! " cried 
Mrs. Lester, warmly, springing up and advanc- 
ing to meet her. 

** I fear that I am interrupting your work," 
said Elizabeth, her eyes straying to the table. 

**Work! I could not write a line this morn- 
ing if my life depended upon the effort. My 
head is like a lemon rind squeezed dry. I wish 
you would tell me how to keep fresh ideas on 
hand." 

** Do the editors always require fresh ideas ?'' 

" Always, unless you give them old ones in 
a new and original dress. But I did not ask 
you to come here to see me for the purpose of 
talking shop to you. I saw you at the opera 
last night. Did you like it ? " 

**Only passing well," said Elizabeth, hesi- 
tatingly. 

**I didn't care for it myself, but I fear that I 
was not in the mood to do the music justice." 

*' And I fear that I am too ignorant to do it 
justice. It was my first experience." 

** How delightful ! " 

Elizabeth smiled. 

** That seems doubtful to me. My taste is 
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not cultivated to the point of enjoyment. I 
feel too strange in such a scene." 

** Perhaps you deem such pleasure too frivo- 
lous ? Does it seem foolish to you ? " 

Elizabeth hesitated again. 

*' You need not fear to speak out as frankly 
as you please to me," urged Mrs. Lester, 
eagerly. **I want to know just what you 
think." 

** Then I'll say that I don't think very highly 
of such amusements." 

Her hostess lay back in her chair and laughed. 

** Why, the music was divinely lovely. I felt 
that, in the midst of my soured musings." 

*' Music within itself is divinely lovely, but 
somehow that music — I don't know, it didn't 
affect me pleasantly," said Elizabeth, unable to 
define its influence upon her. 

** I know what you mean. It appealed to the 
senses instead of the soul," said Mrs. Lester 
quickly; *'but we cannot all Hve in such an ex- 
alted atmosphere as to decline to have any 
mortal senses." 

** That is what we ought to do," Elizabeth 
replied gravely. 
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** How can we ?" 

** By denying the existence of the senses." 

** Then we must deny the existence of every 
visible thing. We must also deny the exist- 
ence of joy, grief, love, hate — in fact every 
emotion pertaining to life." 

** Every emotion out of harmony with God, 
yes." 

*' How can we tell where to draw the line 
while we are sunk in such gross materialism?" 

** The Holy Spirit will guide us." 

** Miss Dale, I may as well be candid enough 
to tell you that I have no faith in the existence 
of a God, either as person or principle. In my 
childhood I was taught according to the faith 
of the Episcopalian, read my prayer-book, ob- 
served days and seasons, and in every way 
possible conformed to the rules of the Church. 
As I grew older I had to shut my eyes to cer- 
tain strange inconsistencies between my relig- 
ion and real life. I saw lovely Christians 
crushed under sorrow or physical suffering. I 
saw others longing and praying for deliverance 
from temptation, having their lives wrecked 
by inherited tastes and passions, while their 
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neighbors, not really half so noble in nature, 
sailed serenely and prosperously along, un- 
touched by temptation or grief. When I asked 
why such injustice was permitted, why God, 
who loved us, allowed us to suffer so cruelly, 
my questioning was silenced as foolish or im- 
proper. I was told that we had no right to 
question the workings of divine wisdom. Se- 
cretly then I began doubting the existence of 
a divine wisdom, and when my own experi- 
ences were so unwarrantably cruel, I lost all 
faith, all hope. .1 knew there could be no God, 
but simply a blind force ruling the universe." 

Elizabeth regarded her pityingly. 

*' Among all the Christians you have ever 
known, can you tell me of one who literally 
and truly followed Christ ?'' she asked. 

** As far as human limitations would permit 
them." 

'* He set no human limitations between Him- 
self and us. That has been the mistake of the 
Christian world for centuries. We set our own 
limitations, then grieve or rail over them, and al- 
low ourselves to be crushed into the very dust by 
them. God does not forbid our coming straight 
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to Him. Indeed, in all His teachings, Christ 
strives to bring us into a realization of our near- 
ness to the Father. We deliberately close our 
eyes and walk in darkness, when the light shines 
all about us. I tell you, Mrs. Lester, ais truly 
as we sit here, heaven lies all around us, and 
within our hearts." 

** Have you ever been tried by a great sor- 
row or disappointment ? " asked Mrs. Lester 
abruptly, a bitter smile on her lips. 

** No." 

** Then you do not know what your faith is 
capable of bearing until it is tested. Wait un- 
til the last thing on earth that you love is torn 
from you; until your agonized prayers only fall 
back upon your heart unheard, unanswered, 
then you will realize that there is no heaven, 
no God to help you; that you must endure un- 
til death puts an end to everything. I know 
you firmly believe what you say now, and I 
have no desire to shake your faith, but I can- 
not respond to imaginary ideas, no matter how 
comforting and beautiful they may seem. I 
have ceased to question why I should live and 
suffer. There is real comfort in the thought 
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that I shall die like the birds, the leaves, and 
the flowers." 

She clenched her small hands, and her avert- 
ed face betrayed evidences of profound suffer- 
ing. Memory had been thoroughly roused — if 
it ever slumbered — and Elizabeth doubted if it 
did. She felt surprised that a woman who al- 
ways appeared so light-hearted and entertain- 
ing should carry such bitterness of heart under 
it all. No personal experience had given her 
the knowledge to cope with such sorrow on 
ordinary grounds of human sympathy. She 
could only feel the intuitive sympathy of an in- 
tensely loving nature, longing to help every 
one who needed help. 

**Ifyou believe that death is the end, why 
do you prolong existence ? " she asked, anx- 
ious to prove to the other woman that she only 
deceived herself in being skeptical. 

'* Simply because of my pride. I should 
loathe the gossip suicide would cause, the con- 
jectures of my friends, as well as my enemies. 
I came into existence in the most honorable 
way, and I intend to go out without marring 
my respectability. But I am shocked at the 
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freedom with which 1 have thrust my person- 
ality upon you. It was my plan to have you 
talk of Christian Science, if you would, but not 
to utter complaints about my own fate." 

**Why not.^" said Elizabeth, composedly, 
but with a tenderness of tone and glance con- 
fusing to the other woman. Tears filled her 
eyes, although she forced a smile to her trem- 
bling lips. 

** Because it is very bad form." 

** I long to help you," said the girl, softly. 

** I am sure you do, but you cannot, so I will 
claim no more of your sympathy. Tell me, is 
Mrs. Evanston intending to be a guest at that 
wedding this afternoon ? " 

-Yes." 

** I must go to write it up for one of my pa- 
pers. Has she a new gown for the occasion ? " 

Elizabeth saw that it would be best to yield 
to her desire to change the conversation, and 
so carefully described Olivia's costume. Mrs. 
Lester turned to the table and made a note of 
it, then she inquired about Walter. 

** His wonderful progress toward health is 
the strongest thing in your favor, Miss Dale." 
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** I hope, I believe, that you will have some 
personal experience more convincing yet, Mrs. 
Lester," said Elizabeth. 

** I hope so," she said, but with so skeptical 
a smile that the girl knew she did not believe 
she should. 

On her way home Elizabeth met Bernard. 

** This is to compensate me for missing you 
in my call upon Walter this morning," he said, 
turning and walking along at her side. 

Elizabeth smiled and colored slightly. ** You 
were very kind to note my absence, Mr. Ber- 
nard," she said, rather formally. 

** Yes, exceedingly. I felt defrauded, angry. 
May I ask where you have been } " 

** To call upon Mrs. Lester." 

**Ah,an interesting woman, isn't she.^ bright, 
shrewd, and full of worldly wisdom — a woman 
with a history, I think." 

** Possibly," said Elizabeth, with reserve, 
feeling that she had no right to betray that 
glimpse into Mrs. Lester's life she had inad- 
vertently, as it were, received. 

Bernard did not pursue the subject. He was 
not so interested in Mrs. Lester as in Elizabeth, 
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and he was wondering how he could manage 
to keep her with him for a time. He found 
out, through adroit questions, that she had no 
special duty calling her home, before he sug- 
gested a visit to an art gallery. She hesitated. 

" Do come; you need an outing, and no one 
can miss you except Walter," he urged. " Mrs. 
Evanston is to take luncheon with some 
friends, and then go to the wedding.'* 

** But Walter—" 

** Is not so selfish as to want to tie you to 
his room all the time. You will have some- 
thing new and interesting to tell him." 

His arguments prevailed, and she turned 
back with him. It was a crisp, delightful 
winter's day, and the streets were crowded 
with shoppers and sight-seers. The holiday 
season was approaching, and the shop win- 
dows were filled with costly and beautiful 
things. 

** I wish that you were fond of gewgaws," 
said Bernard, as they passed Tiffany's, where 
fine jewels, and gold and silver cunningly 
wrought, tempted the eyes of beholders. 

" I am, naturally," said Elizabeth. 
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** But you Sternly repress the feeling." 

*' It was never a very great struggle, because 
I knew that I could not afford such things, and 
then, one is not subjected to temptations of 
that kind in the solitude of the mountains. 
Occasionally a peddler comes along with a 
stock of cheap jewelry, but that is all." 

'* Then you really do not decline to wear 
ornaments from conscientious scruples } " 

** Why — no; if I had them I should doubt- 
less wear them ; but not having jewels and 
fine-twined linen, I shall never squander my 
substance on such things. There is no more 
vanity in wearing a diamond ring than in wear- 
ing a gown, if it comes to one as a gift, or by 
inheritance. I don*t think we ought to buy 
such things at the expense of suffering to 
others — for instance, I could not spend money 
for unnecessary adornment when I knew that 
my neighbor needed bread." 

From the picture-gallery they went to Del- 
monico's to lunch, and then on a round of 
sight- seeing among the shops. Bernard felt 
that it was a rather poor way to get any pleas- 
ure out of her society; but there was a cer- 
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tain agreeable feeling in having her wandering 
about alone with him, although her attention 
was more or less absorbed in the lavish dis- 
play of holiday gifts. Her comments were 
amusing, and he found it impossible to rouse 
any great degree of enthusiasm within her. 
She lingered longest in the Japanese shops, 
admiring the delicate wares, the silks and 
draperies, and talking to the quaint-looking 
Japanese girls. She was seized with a desire 
to buy some pretty little things for Valerie 
and her mother, and soon exhausted the con- 
tents of her purse. Her dismay, when she 
found that she had spent all her money, de- 
lighted Bernard. He eagerly insisted on be- 
coming her banker for the time being, and 
when she refused, made some purchases on his 
own account. She protested, almost indig- 
nantly, when she found that the things were 
to be sent to her family. 

** Now, you are ungenerous," he cried, im- 
patiently, noting the annoyed look on her face. 
** What is it to you if I wish to show my appre- 
ciation of your family by sending them some 
slight remembrance of the season ? I could 
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have made my purchases, unknown to you, but 
how much better to have your taste and judg- 
ment in the selections ! " 

** But the obligation," she murmured. 

*' Now you talk like a worldling," he said, 
triumphantly. ** Oh, Elizabeth, the evil spirit 
of pride is strong, shockingly strong, within 
you. I am surprised ; I had more faith in your 
meekness." 

She saw that he was laughing at her, and 
joined, half grudgingly, in his mirth. 

The short day was waning, and he had no 
plausible excuse for keeping her out any longer, 
so they turned their steps homeward. Neither 
by word or glance had he betrayed the slight- 
est sentiment, but he felt that the day had been 
judiciously spent. 

It was very late when he arrived at the wed- 
ding reception. 

** You promised to be at the church," said 
Olivia, when he made his way through the 
crowded rooms to her side. 

** So I intended when I left you this morning, 
but I met Miss Dale, and persuaded her to go 
sight-seeing with me." 
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She looked at him sharply, but the signif- 
icance of the glance was lost on him, as his 
attention had been drawn to the bride, a com- 
monplace-looking girl, beautified for the time 
being by her bridal raiment and her shy, nerv- 
ous happiness. In her place he saw Elizabeth, 
stately, superb-looking — his bride. 

That night Mrs. Evanston sat in her boudoir 
and mused. She felt depressed, weary of life: 
Leonard Meredith, not Bernard, had been her 
escort during the evening. Bernard had gone 
away to fulfill an engagement at his club, and 
baffled and angry she had gotten through the 
long hours as best she could. Why should he 
make such engagements when he could be with 
her ? Why should he waste the day with 
Elizabeth, when he knew she had counted on 
his presence at the marriage ? Fear lay cold 
and heavy on her heart. What if he should not 
love her after all ? She covered her face with 
her hands for a moment, then sprang up and 
placed herself before a mirror. It only needed 
a glimpse at herself to restore her confidence, 
her peace of mind. Of whom need she be afraid, 
with that face and form ? Certainly no coun- 
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try girl, however beautiful. A faint smile over- 
spread her lips. She felt that she loved Eliza- 
beth again. 

'* I know that my fears are idle. They are like 
a troop of ghosts haunting me only in the still 
hours of the night. I am exacting and jealous, 
that is the real trouble. I love Austin too 
deeply — too deeply ! It makes me feel that I 
could crush, destroy the dearest friend in the 
world who should dare con)e between us." 

Across her meditation came the sound of a 
soft footfall. She turned hurriedly from the 
mirror, startled, annoyed that any one should 
discover her gazing so intently on her own 
beauty. A small, white figure stood just with- 
in the doorway. 

** Walter!" she cried, amazed and displeased. 

** Pardon me, mamma, dear mamma, but I re- 
alized to-night that I could walk, walk without 
pain or hindrance. I wanted to tell you. I wanted 
you to see that you had a boy strong, well, as 
other boys at last. Look, mamma, look at me." 

He crossed the floor with a slow, steady 
step; then he flung his arms about her neck, 
buried his face in her bosom. 
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She held him to her mechanically. He had 
come upon her so suddenly, her thoughts had 
been of so absorbing a nature that she scarcely 
realized yet what his presence meant. 

** There, dear, you must return to your room 
now," she said gently, loosening his arms. 

** I am so glad, so grateful, mamma; are you 
glad.?" searching her face wistfully, noting the 
half-wandering look of her eye, the disturbed 
lines of her face. 

** Yes, Walter; yes, dear; it is wonderful, but 
you will take cold standing here in your night- 
clothes. You should not be up so late." 

For a moment the radiance of his face cloud- 
ed, his head drooped; then he looked up, the 
light of his young eyes blending with sweet 
patience. 

** Yes, dear mamma, I am going. I am sorry 
I disturbed you." 

His mother watched him as he walked to the 
door. A wave of maternal affection swept 
over her. She called him. 

'* Walter." 

He turned. She met him half-way across the 
room, flung her arms about him, kissed him. 
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*' You love me a little, mamma ? " 

** Of course I love you, my boy." 

** I thought a moment ago that only God 

and Elizabeth loved me," he whispered. 

She led him to the door, and kissed him 

again before he went away. 
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V 



CHAPTER XIII. 

/^^NE morning, about a week later, Elizabeth 
^-^ was informed that a man waited in the 
drawing-room to see her. It was during Ber- 
nard's visit, and they were sitting in Walter's 
room. The visitor did not send up his name. 

** He said you'd not know him if he did, that 
he was a stranger to you," the servant in- 
formed her. 

** Decline to see him," said Bernard, al- 
most imperiously. *' It is probably some beg- 
ging impostor." 

*• I think it would be best for me to go down," 
said Elizabeth gently, her thoughts going back 
to the morning she visited Miss Bligh's little 
room, and saw William Andrews, the drunk- 
ard. She had almost given up the hope of see- 
ing him again, but she felt sure now that at 
last he had come. 

Bernard saw that she was eager to go, and 
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felt both jealous and displeased. She might 
at least show some regret at leaving him, he 
thought, watching the animated glow of her 
face. 

** I am afraid your charitable projects will 
cause you to be fearfully imposed upon,*' he 
said. 

** I don't think Elizabeth is easily deceived," 
said Walter, rushing to her defense. ** She's 
awfully quick about seeing through people. 
Sometimes when she looks at me I feel that I 
must be perfectly transparent." 

**0h, Walter!" cried Elizabeth laughing. 
** What an uncomfortable creature I must be 
to have around ! " 

**We think so, I know we do," he exclaimed 
looking at her with eyes of confidence and love. 

She passed her hand caressingly over his 
head as she went by him, and out of the room. 

** It was a good day for me, Austin, when I 
first saw her, wasn't it ? " 

** I think so, my dear fellow," 

"You didn't like her treatment of my lame- 
ness when you first came home." 

** I feared the experiment would end disas- 
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trously for you, Walter, and I could not allow 
that.' 

** You arc satisfied now, Austin ? " rising and 
walking to his side. 

*' Yes, satisfied that you are on the high 
road to complete recovery, but it is a great 
mystery, Walter," passing his arm around the 
slight figure leaning against him. 

** Not to me, Austin," said Walter softly, his 
face illuminated. 

Bernard studied his expression with grave, 
half-sad eyes. 

*'You are wiser than I, dear boy. Do you 
believe this faith simply because Elizabeth 
tells you it is the truth ? " 

** I did at first, but gradually I learned to see 
for myself that it must be true. I couldn't help 
believing when it cured me. I want others to 
know about it — other boys who are lame. It 
will cure all the world — all the world, Austin — 
of sin and sickness and death. When I am old 
enough and wise enough I shall preach; I shall 
travel and preach to everybody. I will make 
them understand that we are the children of 
God, the brothers and sisters of Christ." 
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He walked away across the floor, the fire 
kindled in his heart reflected in his boyish eyes, 
the flush upon his cheek. Bernard felt that his 
little comrade had slipped away from him into 
a mysterious world where he could not follow, 
where he was not willing to follow just yet, he 
found. Still it cost him a pang to think that 
the two people he cared most for should be 
growing away, from him, as he felt indefinably 
that they were. There was something mar- 
velous in the changed aspect of the boy, spir- 
itually as well as physically. He was no longer 
peevish or sullen. A vivid, radiant joy seemed 
to permeate his whole being; he looked larger 
and taller as he stepped freely about the room, 
talking of that future to be dedicated to the 
service of Divine Truth. In one corner lay the 
discarded crutches. Walter pointed to them. 

** I intend to keep 'em, Austin. I'm only a 
boy; I may some time be tempted to forget my 
deliverance, and then I can take these crutches 
out to remind me of the past." 

** Better give them to some child who is suf- 
fering as you were," suggested Bernard. 

** No; if I find such a child I will teach him 
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the way to be healed; I will help him to walk 
to Christ." 

While they talked up-stairs, a far different 
scene was taking place in Mrs. Evanston*s 
boudoir. For the second time Leonard Mere- 
dith was asking Olivia to marry him. Once in 
her young girlhood he had offered his love 
only to have it rejected, and after her marriage 
he had settled into a cousinly intimacy, over- 
coming himself sufficiently to be able to 
meet her without betraying undue feeling, yet 
his love, life-long and enduring, could not be 
utterly crushed, and after her husband's death 
he thought it no harm to once more hope to 
win her. He knew her faults, her weaknesses/ 
but they only seemed to endear her to his 
faithful, generous heart. He knew full well 
that marriage with him would not change her 
nature; that she would never be in sympathy 
with his schemes or pursuits, but he was more 
than willing to risk his chances of happiness 
with her in spite of common sense. 

He had not called upon her that morning 
with any thought of proposing marriage to her. 
The rash avowal of love came on a sudden im- 
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pulse. Olivia was not greatly surprised, al- 
though she affected that emotion. She really- 
felt some genuine regret mingling with the 
sensation of flattered vanity, when he told her 
how true he had been to her through all the 
years since their early youth. It was some- 
thing to win and hold the love of such a man, 
and she fully appreciated the high honor it 
paid her charms. 

** Oh, my dear Leonard, what shall I say ? 
how can I answer you.^" she exclaimed, real 
tenderness in her voice. ** I am not worth such 
great love." 

** You are worth all the world to me, Olivia ! " 
he cried, pale with the deep feeling agitating 
him. ** Make me happy, dear; I have waited 
— waited so long ! " 

The appeal in his voice went to her heart. 

** I wish — I wish that I could, but I — Leonard, 
somebody else stands between us. I may as 
well tell you the truth at once, cruel as it 
seems." 

The hand he had caught fell from his grasp; 
he looked searchingly at her. ** It is Austin 
Bernard ! " 
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Her face burned with sudden blushes, but 
she held her head firmly erect. ** Yes, Austin 
Bernard." 

There was a third interview taking place 
under that roof, vitally important to more than 
one person, in its final results. Elizabeth was 
not disappointed in her expectation of finding 
William Andrews waiting for her in the draw- 
ing-room, although she scarcely recognized 
him when she first entered the room. His face 
still bore the unmistakable marks of dissipation, 
but it looked much less pallid and haggard than 
on the morning she met him on the stairway, 
and he appeared better dressed. 

He colored slightly as he came forward to 
meet her, but he bore himself like a gentleman, 
and spoke in a refined, cultivated voice, al- 
though its tones were husky and unsteady. 
Elizabeth admired his composure, knowing that 
if he had a spark of pride left, he must remem- 
ber and feel more or less mortified by the cir- 
cumstances bringing about this meeting. 

*'Miss Dale.?" 

She bowed. 
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** I am William Andrews, the man — ** 

** I am very glad to see you, Mr. Andrews," 
she said, purposely interrupting him to save 
him the pain of further explanation. She smiled, 
shook hands with him cordially, and sat down, 
motioning him to a seat near her. 

** You are too kind," he murmured, his 
troubled eyes looking downward to the floor. 
** I am not worthy even to stand in your pres- 
ence. Miss Dale; you — you were kind enough 
to leave some money with Miss Bligh for me. 
I wish to repay the loan, and thank you very 
much for it." 

'* You need not have been in such haste to 
return the money, Mr. Andrews," said Eliza- 
beth, quietly accepting his version of the in- 
tended charity. ** It was such a small sum." 

** But it did me great service." 

An awkward silence fell. Elizabeth had set 
herself the task of winning this man's confi- 
dence, but now, brought face to face with him, 
she wondered how she should accomplish her 
purpose. Unconsciously the conventionalities 
of the world had somewhat affected her, and she 
shrank from appearing eccentric, but she finally 
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cast the thought of such cowardice from her, 
as unworthy of one charged with a sacred mis- 
sion. She began gently feeling her way along 
the strange ground by saying: 

**Did Miss Bligh tell you that I desired to 
see you ? '* 

** She did," plainly showing his wonder at 
such a request. Elizabeth saw that his pride 
kept him on guard, and debated a moment. 

** Mr. Andrews, I want to help you if I can," 
she said at last, looking him frankly in the eye. 

He understood her, she knevV, by the dull 
flush rising to his face, the restless way in which 
he turned from her gaze. 

**I am past all help, Miss Dale; you — ^you 
cannot do anything for me; no one can." 

She pressed her fingers together, wavering for 
a moment, then in a low, firm tone she said: 

** God can help you." 

The remark was like a firebrand to powder. 
He wheeled fiercely upon her. 

** God ! " he cried, bitterly. ** I am not fool 
enough to any longer believe in such a myth. 
Forgive my rudeness, but, after all I have suf- 
fered, it enrages me to hear the name of God." 
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** You hold Him responsible for your suffer- 
ing ? " said Elizabeth, thinking of Mrs. Lester, 
and how nearly this man approached her in his 
unbelief. 

** No, 1 do not believe in His existence." 

" And yet you must believe in some invisible 
force behind the visible creation ? " 

** I cannot go beyond Schopenhauer's blind, 
unconscious will." 

** Did you ever believe ? " 

** Perhaps I did as a boy ; yes, I think I 
did." 

** Will you tell me what changed you ? " 

**The realization that I was the innocent 
victim of hereditary appetites and passions I 
could not by prayer or desire cast off. Nei- 
ther my own will - power nor faith in the 
grace of God could prevent me from becom- 
ing a drunkard. I don't understand your de- 
sire to know all this, Miss Dale. I feel that 
your motive must be kind, but I am not worth 
your interest. I have fallen below the com- 
passion of all good and pure women. I know 
my own degradation, and that I am fit only to 
be what I am — an outcast," 
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** No man can fall below the compassion of 
his fellow-mortals, when Christ pitied and for- 
gave the victims of the basest vices." 

** Ah, but He told them to sin no more — a 
command easily followed by those to whom the 
desire of sin does not come as a birthright. I 
was born with the thirst of drink upon me. 
When a child the fumes of liquor could set me 
wild with desire, and when I grew up I could 
no more resist the craving than I could resist 
drawing my breath. Since you are so kind as to 
want to help me, I will tell you the whole 
story. It is not an edifying story, but it may 
prove to you that I am not altogether respon- 
sible for my ruined life. For generations my 
family had been given to convivial habits. 
They were not all drunkards, mind you; but 
here and there a weak one fell into the gutter 
and was lost. It was my fate to be the weak 
one of my generation, to be the slave of an 
appetite fastened upon me before my birth." 

Elizabeth felt her position a difficult one. 

** Would you be willing to accept help from 
any source, however ridiculous it might appear 
to you at the time ? " 
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** No help could appear otherwise than 
good," he replied; ** but, my dear young lady, 
you are giving yourself useless trouble. I 
know that I cannot be lifted out of my de- 
graded appetites." 

** Can you promise to remain sober for two 
weeks, and then come back to see me ? " 

** No, I cannot make such a promise, for 
there is too great a certainty of breaking it. 
I'll promise to try to keep sober. Sometimes 
I can resist the temptation for a month, or 
several months, but just as I hope that the 
devil and I have played quits, I am overmas- 
tered again." 

A sad smile passed over his face; he picked 
up his hat to take his departure. Elizabeth 
followed him to the door. 

'** I am sure that you can overcome this pas- 
sion if you are willing to try a new method. It 
is not at all mysterious, but I don't care to 
explain it until I have had a little more time 
to think of you. Do not fail to return at the 
appointed time." 

She held out her hand. He touched it as 
though unworthy of the contact, his eyes 
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Studying her face wonderingly. No man could 
turn coldly from its beauty. He would come 
back again, if nothing else except admiration 
brought him. There was something extraor- 
dinary in the way she had talked to him, in the 
offer of her friendship, for no one not a friend 
would press her aid upon him. He could not 
mistake her high purpose, and intended to give 
her the opportunity to play the missionary, no 
matter how utterly hopeless it might be. 

** I should be very ungrateful if I did not 
return, Miss Dale; but I wish you would make 
it one week instead of two." 

** One week, then," she said, and let him 
depart. On the stairway she met Leonard 
Meredith, but he passed her quickly, his agi- 
tated face turned aside. *' Olivia has been 
quarreling with him, or else wounding him 
with her indifference. Strange that she pre- 
fers Mr. Reynolds," thought Elizabeth. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

XDERNARD'S wooing prospered slowly; but 
-^ the difficulties in his way only made him 
keener in his desire to win. Those difficulties 
were peculiar. They lay not in outward cir- 
cumstances, but in the woman*s unconscious- 
ness, her indifference to that phase of love, her 
absorbed interest in doing good. Sometimes he 
felt hopeless, sometimes enraged; but never 
once did he think of giving up; and one night 
he frankly told her that he loved her. She 
looked at him at first in surprise, then with 
gentle rebuke; but his eyes triumphed, for hers 
finally went down, and she blushed from throat 
to brow. That signal of surrender was too 
much for his self-command. 

** Dearest !'* he cried. It was merely an im- 
passioned whisper, but it rang in her ears ter- 
rifyingly loud, and before she could move or 
hinder him, he had thrown his arm around her 
and had kissed her full on the mouth. 
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** Oh, oh ! how dare you ! " she breathed, re- 
pulsing him with passionate force, no longer 
red, but pale with indignation. 

** Forgive me, Elizabeth, pray, forgive me," 
he pleaded, her involuntary shrinking a deeper 
hurt to him than any outward demonstration of 
anger. He felt a shudder of repulsion thrilling 
her from head to foot when that rash, unbidden 
kiss fell upon her lips, and inwardly cursed 
himself for not having more self-control. 
** Love caused me to offend — love — love — can 
you not understand ? '* 

** I do not want to understand." 

** But you will some day. You must. You 
cannot shut your heart against all human feel- 

ing." 

** I do not intend to shut my heart against 
all human feeling." 

•* What phase of earthly love can be stron- 
ger, greater, than the love between man and 
woman ? *' 

** The love for humanity," said Elizabeth. 
** Wc need not discuss this subject, Mr. Ber- 
nard." 

•* Wc must discuss it, Elizabeth," standing 
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before her, compelling her to meet his eyes. 
** You cannot dismiss me, throw my love aside 
as a thing unworthy of a second thought. 
Surely you are not past realizing what it is for 
a man to give all that is best and noblest 
within him to one woman, to desire her ever 
with him, to make her a part of himself — his 
wife. Dearest, you are more to me than all 
the world, more than — '* 

** Oh, hush!" she exclaimed in a low tone. 
** You ask me if I realize what such love is: I 
realize that it is selfish. I do not mean that 
individually you are selfish, but love, all purely 
human love, is. It cannot take in the world; 
it centres in one or two personalities. It is ex- 
acting, jealous; it leaves no room for broader 
feelings; it gives all, must have all. I don't 
want to wound you, but I must say that I do 
not love any man and I never shall." 

** You intend to give your whole life to your 
religious theories ? " 

** I intend to try to give my whole life to the 
broadest, most helpful service to mankind, and 
not confine myself to one fireside, one family 
circle." 
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** Your liberty should not be curtailed to 
that extent. The married woman is in a far 
better position to do good than her single sis- 
ter. She has not only her charities and her 
training schools outside, but the molding of 
her children's thoughts. Can you touch the 
heart of the world as you could touch those of 
your own flesh and blood ? You reason falsely, 
beloved, falsely, when you think that you can 
do more good going your way through life 
solitarily. I do not ask you to give up your 
religion to marry me. I will never hinder you 
in any theory you desire to work out, or throw 
one obstacle between you and the world." 

His desperate earnestness impressed her; 
she realized that it would be difficult to get 
away from him, but he did not shake her re- 
solve to remain free, or, at least, she was not 
conscious that it was shaken. 

** 'Tisyou who reason falsely, Mr. Bernard,'* 
she said gently. **Why, don't you know that 
it would be my duty to hold you first in my 
thoughts ? that you — were you my husband — 
would be the greatest obstacle in my path.^ 
You do not believe in my faith; you cannot 
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have any sympathy with its workings. No, 
no, I beg of you, let us end this. Think no 
more of loving me except in an impersonal 
way." 

He smiled, and in his eyes gleamed passion 
and tenderness. Cease loving that beautiful 
visible presence, the radiant eyes, the lips he 
ached to kiss again, the ruddy curling hair, the 
noble head .^ Impossible! He could not dissoci- 
ate flesh and spirit, could not think of a bodiless 
Elizabeth. 

**I am only human, dearest, and I must 
think of you in a human way. Answer me 
one question truly, and I'll not detain you any 
longer. Could you love me if you allowed 
your feelings to control you, if you did not be- 
lieve it a sacred duty to give your life to your 
faith ? " 

Her answer was slow in coming, for she 
hesitated, debating the wisdom of her words. 
Still the truth must be told, although her self- 
searching rather alarmed her. 

** Yes, I could,*' she said, in a low tone, and 
raised her eyes for a moment to his. They 
were grave and half distressed, and he almost 
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pitied her while he thrilled with triumph. In- 
nocent! She had not realized what she had 
admitted, nor how, with the mercilessness of 
a lover, he would take advantage of it. She 
was too occupied reproaching herself as a 
traitor to note any change in him. 

** Thank you," he muttered, softly, and let 
her go away without further words. 

Elizabeth had never in her life been so thor- 
oughly and deeply disturbed. It was the first 
time the question of love had ever been se- 
riously presented to her consideration by an 
ardent lover, a man of the world, and one not 
easily turned from any purpose. In her moun- 
tain home she had once or twice been diffi- 
dently approached by an admirer, but never 
one she could not gently repulse and make 
understand that she had no intention of loving, 
except in the broadest sense. Bernard was 
different, different in every way. His person- 
ality appealed to her in spite of her stern self- 
ilcnial; his will more than matched hers in 
strength. 

" If I depended on myself, I fear that in the 
end I should yield," and she blushed at the 
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thought. Then her heart thrilled with a sense 
of safety. She had the Divine will to lean 
upon, the Divine Presence to shelter her. She 
went to her room, sat down, closed her eyes, 
and tried to give up her thoughts to a realiza- 
tion of that Divine Presence, to assure herself 
that she still dwelt in heaven, but they would 
not wholly yield. Bernard's face still rose be- 
fore her mental vision, the echo of his voice 
rang in her ears. She reached for her Bible, 
and selected the most exalted passages to 
read, but, to her distress, those words of earthly 
love mingled with the sublime utterances of 
David, of St. John, of Christ Himself There 
was a soft rap on the door, and — 

** May I come in } " Walter inquired. 

** Yes, do! " Elizabeth exclaimed, in a tone 
of relief 

** You didn't stop to see me } " 

** I couldn't, dear. 

** What is the matter, Elizabeth ? " he asked, 
peering into her agitated face, one thin hand 
sliding gently down her trembling arm. 

** I am troubled, Walter, troubled," she re- 
plied, and leaned her head against his shoulder. 
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His eyes shone with tenderness and sym- 
pathy, but he braced his slight figure proudly, 
glad that she could lean upon him, that she 
felt like telling him her perplexities. It placed 
him on the same high plane with her. He 
stroked her hair with a gentle touch. 

** Is it about that man ?" he inquired, pres- 
ently. 

** What man ? " 

** Andrews — I have been thinking about him, 
too, Elizabeth. I didn't suppose you would 
object. I have just been holding a long talk 
with him, mentally, telling him how clearly I 
realized that he could not have a desire to 
drink, and that he would realize it also. I am 
sure he will, Elizabeth." 

** And so am I, Walter," raising her head and 
taking his earnest face between her hands and 
kissing it. He could not think of her being 
troubled about a personal matter. He asso- 
ciated her only with the desire to help others, 
and the thought did a good deal toward calm- 
ing her mind. She could not tell him the cause 

her trouble, but she made him sit by her 
ind read the ninety-first Psalm to her. 
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** Walter, don't you think that it is a noble 
thing to give all one*s time and thought to 
spreading the Truth, to enlightening the 
world ? Wouldn't it be wiser to make one 
person miserable, according to the human sense 
of things, than to curtail one's influence at 
large ? " 

The boy considered a moment. He had 
tasted of suffering in many ways, and he still 
shrank from the thought of it, although its 
power over him had been destroyed. 

** I don't know, Elizabeth. I'd hate to think 
of making any body unhappy. It is terrible to 
suffer. You see, I know something about it 
all. I know it isn't real, and when we begin 
to understand that we are living in the presence 
of God, and that he is our Father, and that we 
are spirit, perfect and pure, sickness, sin, and 
death become mere phantoms; but before we 
get to that point they are awfully real, and all 
the little every-day troubles are real, and we 
long to die to get rid of everything. I did, 
you know, because no one loved me. I think 
I could have suffered in my body without be- 
ing so rebellious and hateful ifjMMl^had 
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loved me. It is a great thing to love, and to be 
loved." 

** In a broad and general way," said Eliza- 
beth. 

** Well, I think I want people to love me, not 
merely the humanity I represent; but I am not 
wise, not good like you, Elizabeth. You must 
teach me to be unselfish." 

** You have it within yourself, Walter, to be 
all that you may desire;" then she hesitated, 
turning the leaves of the Bible at random, her 
face averted from the boy*s eyes. ** Mr. Ber- 
nard loved you, didn't he ? " 

** Dear old Austin! God bless him! yes, he 
did all the time, no matter how ugly I might 
be. When I was so cross that my eyes were 
twisted until I could see double, he never 
seemed to mind. I can never be grateful 
enough for having him, Elizabeth, and I pray 
every day that he may be cared for, and kept 
from sorrow. I can't help praying that way. 
I don't want him to suffer." 

Elizabeth moved restlessly. 

** Suffering must come to all who refuse to 
leave their mortal beliefs." 
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** I suppose SO," and Walter sighed. 

**You don't think its wrong for me to pray 
for Austin, do you, that he may escape — that 
he may have only the good things of life ? " 

** The good things of the world are very 
poor possessions, Walter, unless they go with 
spiritual thoughts and desires. Christ did not 
have any of the things we prize, neither wealth, 
honor, nor even a. home. He realized the 
minor importance of such possessions. He 
wisely set us the example, too, of living without 
them." 

** But He didn't object to people being rich 
or great, provided they did not set undue value 
upon such things ? " 

** No, but He recognized the ease with which 
we could be tempted by such possessions. He 
made Himself the companion of the poverty- 
stricken and the humble. It did not matter to 
Him if a man had no education, no polish of 
manner. The gates of heaven are open to the 
humblest, the most ignorant. It does not 
need worldly wisdom to understand the life of 
Christ, to follow Him. His words are plain 
and simple, His mode of living clear to all who 
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desire to do likewise. His thoughts were not 
wayward, were not seeking the ways of men, 
but the guidance of Divine power, the will of 
the Father. He expressed God, and expressed 
Him more and more as He drew to the end of 
His ministry. Christ's life on earth was ended 
just as soon as He had overcome all the flesh- 
ly part of His nature, had proven that it existed 
not in the body, but in the mind of man. Our 
desires, our appetites and passions, are not in 
the flesh, but in the thought. The moment 
that they are cast out of the thoughts the body 
ceases to feel them. So it is with disease. The 
moment that we yield to a pang of suffering 
we give it Godlike power over us." 

**That first commandment, *Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me,' does seem 
much more significant than it did," said Wal- 
ter thoughtfully. ** I know now that it doesn't 
simply include idols, and the pride of wealth 
and worldly honors, but everything separating 
us from perfection, from harmony. Elizabeth, I 
think I could be happy in a hovel, for I have my 
heaven with me, carry it within my own heart. 
Didn't Christ say that we had heaven with us ? " 
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** Yes, it is the free gift of all who will accept 
and realize its truth. No matter where we may 
go, or under what conditions we live, if we 
carry pure, harmonious thoughts, we have 
heaven with us." 

** But pure thoughts mean constant denial 
of ourselves." 

** Yes, of everything not in accord with God. 
Christ did not bear witness of Himself, but of 
the Father. He knew that all claims of the 
flesh were utterly false and had to be denied. 
Oh, Walter, we must live, not to ourselves, 
but to the highest, purest truth of God and to 
the enlightenment of our fellow- creatures." 

But, after all, the words were uttered more 
in answer to her own heart than to urge on the 
child. She had been talking to strengthen 
herself as well as him. They had gone over 
that ground time and again. All the argu- 
ments in favor of a spiritual life were perfectly 
familiar to her, but to speak aloud seemed to 
make stronger her convictions, more firm her 
desire to give all for the sake of her faith. 

Long after Walter had retired she continued 
the arguments mentally. No, she would form 
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no ties, give no part of her thoughts or desires 
to earthly happiness. In virginal purity and 
singleness of heart she would go her way, serv- 
ing God and, by example as well as precept, 
showing Christ's way out of all error. She felt 
a subtle tenderness and compassion for Ber- 
nard, but called it holy zeal for his spiritual 
welfare, and truly believed it so. If he ap- 
proached her again she would be prepared to 
show him very clearly and conclusively that 
they could not think of marriage; that her life 
had been given to the teaching of the gospel. 
She had been too startled that night to argue 
the matter calmly, clearly. Perhaps she had 
been abrupt. She did not wish to wound him. 
She would talk very gently next time — very 
gently and tenderly. He should see that she 
loved him as friend and brother, but that she 
would not go beyond such affection. She fell 
asleep serene and happy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

O HE met Bernard in Walter's room the next 
*^ morning. The boy's presence saved her 
from Another personal talk with him, but not 
from the silent entreaty of his eyes, nor the 
lingering clasp of his hand. She had intended 
to meet him without a trace of self-conscious- 
ness, but all her firmness and courage could 
not keep her from blushing when he looked at 
her so tenderly, nor from averting her eyes. 
Her confusion delighted him, and he could not 
forbear a smile when he turned away. 

It was an unusually mild, sunshiny day for 
midwinter, and he had called to propose tak- 
ing Walter out for a walk. He invited Eliza- 
beth to join them, but she declined. 

**I think, my boy, that it would be well for 
you to carry a walking-stick," suggested Ber- 
nard. 

** Oh, no," Elizabeth interposed quickly; **he 
will not need its support." 
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** Austin thinks I am still lame because I 
walk so slowly and awkwardly. It is such a 
new experience to go without crutches that I 
am not yet used to a free step." 

** You are all right, dear," said Elizabeth, 
turning the fur collar of his overcoat up about 
his throat. 

'* Yes, I'm all right, Elizabeth. You'll think 
of me while I'm out.?" 

**Yes, I'll think of you." 

Bernard understood their meaning. Her 
thought was to help brace the boy and give 
him strength if he faltered. 

** Think of me also," he whispered dar- 
ingly. 

** You do not need my thought." 

** I do need, desire it, more than any one in 
the world." 

She turned from him. 

Mrs. Evanston sat in her boudoir reading 
letters. Bernard lifted the portiere hanging 
over the door, but his eyes, fresh from the sight 
of Elizabeth's face, could not see the added 
color and animation his presence brought to 
Olivia's. 
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** Come in," she cried eagerly, then frowned 
as she saw Walter. 

** No, I have inveigled Walter into going out 
on a mild lark. We may return for luncheon, 
but not if he feels equal to a little jaunt down 
town with me." 

** You must not allow Walter to exact too 
much of you. He is already spoiled by your 
indulgence." 

** Austin invited me to go with him, mamma. 
I did not ask him to take me," said the boy 
gently, a pained expression clouding the bright- 
ness of his face. She had been kinder, more 
motherly in her treatment of him since that 
midnight visit of his, but occasionally her 
speeches wounded him deeply. 

** Certainly, my dear fellow. I know of no 
one whom I would rather go on a lark with 
than you. I am sure your mother understands 
that." 

** Where is Elizabeth.'^" Mrs. Evanston in- 
quired. ** I must ask her to answer some of 
these letters for me." 

** Shall I ring for her.^" said Bernard, and 
stepped to the bell with alacrity. 
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** Thank you," Olivia murmured, her dark 
eyes flashing one reproachful glance at him, 
for having the bad taste to prefer Walter's 
society to hers. ** I wanted to ask your ad- 
vice about the resetting of some opals." 

** I will come this evening." 

'* Can you come to dinner } " 

*^ Yes." 

** And then go with me to the Van Ruy- 
ter's reception ? " 

** Yes," with less willingness. 

Olivia smiled, restored to good humor. 
** Why have you taken such an aversion to 
society } " 

He shrugged his shoulders. ** Because it is 
.so drearily monotonous." 

**It is stupid, I know," she replied with an 
impatient sigh; *' but what can one do? how 
can one be amused, or pass the time } " 

'*Life is a pretty heavy burden to support 
at times, but we'll not moralize on its vani- 
ties this morning. Come, Walter, we must 
away on our jaunt." 

Elizabeth was occupied writing letters and 
looking over Mrs. Evanston's calling-list un- 
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til luncheon. Her patroness reclined on the 
couch, with a French novel and a box of 
bonbons, indulging in some gossip about new 
people she had met, between whiles. 

** You are not listening to what I say, 
Elizabeth. What are you thinking about ? 
There, you need not start and blush so guiltily. 
Your thoughts are usually soaring among the 
clouds. I wish that I had the faculty of being 
sufficient unto myself as you are. You never 
seem weary of existence, or fret yourself long- 
ing for something new, for some change; and 
yet you do not look like a plodder, a cold- 
blooded, unemotional creature either. I know 
you are brimming with life and enthusiasm. 
My nature would starve if I had no more 
exciting food for it than you have for 
yours." 

Elizabeth had been thinking of Bernard, but 
Mrs. Evanston's long speech gave her time 
to recover herself, and to answer calmly: 

** I have a thousand interests to occupy my 
mind." 

** You have Walter, and you have your re- 

1* • »» 
igion. 
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*' And the religion alone would be satisfying, 
if I had nothing else." 

** I've half a mind to think on it myself. If 
it brings you such joy it might do something 
for me." 

** Oh, do, do ! " cried Elizabeth, clasping her 
hands, turning an entreating face toward her 
friend. ** You would be one of the happiest 
women in the world, Olivia, if you would ac- 
cept Christian Science." 

** I was only jesting, my dear girl. I can- 
not really believe in it, but I believe in you 
thoroughly. I know that you have done a 
great deal for Walter." 

•* Not I, but—" 

** Yes, you, Elizabeth. I don't pretend to 
understand how you cured what has baffled 
physical science, but — " 

** By teaching him spiritual science." 

**Well, you have been a good angel to 
him, and you have proven every day you have 
been in my house that you are perfectly sin- 
cere." 

She suddenly raised herself on her elbow, a 
sparkle of animation in her eyes. ** How would 
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you like to give a lecture on Christian Sci- 
ence ? " 

** Oh, I don't think I could." 

** Why not, if you have the cause so much 
at heart ? It can take place on one of my 
reception days. We will set the time, and 
then I will tell my friends." She smiled. ** I 
should like to give some of them a genuine 
sensation." 

** Is that your reason for desiring the lec- 
ture, Olivia ? " 

** Partly. You see, I am always perfectly frank 
with you, but I should like to give you an oppor- 
tunity to lay this matter before other people." 

**But there is a church here in New York 
where regular meetings are held." 

** Still, the people I know would never at- 
tend its services, while you might reach them 
in a drawing-room lecture." 

**True," Elizabeth murmured. 

** You are not unwilling to acknowledge 
your position to the world, are you ? " 

** Oh, no; I should gladly do that. The idea 
of attempting a public lecture startled me for 
the moment." 
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**Well, think it over. The papers report 
such horrid things about Christian Scientists 
I don't wonder you hesitate. I saw an account 
of the arrest and prosecution of a family only 
a few days ago, because a child was allowed to 
die through the lack of medical attention." 

** The papers seem to get hold of the few 
cases of fanaticism, but not the helpful results 
in a thousand others. If they would only in- 
vestigate and report some of the many cures." 

** Mrs. Lester," a servant announced at the 
door; and she came in with a new magazine 
under her arm, and a tiny note-book tucked 
into one end of her muff. 

** Long ago you gave me the liberty of in- 
vading your privacy at any hour," she said to 
Mrs. Evanston, as they greeted each other. 

** Certainly; I am always delighted to see 
you. Sit down." 

But she was holding Elizabeth's hand in a 
warm clasp while she gave her an affectionate 
good-morrow. They had become very good 
friends. When confidential talk has passed 
between two people it gives them a certain 
tender regard for each other that years of mere 
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acquaintance could not. There is an intimacy 
of relation, a sympathetic bond established at 
once. Elizabeth had become very familiar 
with Mrs. Lester's apartment, and that lady 
had returned her visits most promptly. Their 
dissimilarity proved an attraction in drawing 
them together. Elizabeth amused as well as 
interested Mrs. Lester. Her exalted views 
appeared so hopelessly out of keeping with the 
every-day world to the city woman, her plans 
for the salvation of men were so idealistic, that 
she was pitied and laughed at. She felt a 
deeper compassion for Mrs. Lester — nervous, 
restless, unhappy; working in feverish haste 
one day and lying abed the next; snatching at 
every passing excitement promising the least 
relief from herself. It was one of her working 
days, and she had called to glean fresh bits of 
gossip from Olivia. They withdrew to a cor- 
ner of the room, and talked in low tones, and 
Mrs. Lester made notes in her little book. 
They gave way to subdued laughter occasion- 
ally, and Elizabeth sighed, for she had over- 
heard one of those conferences once, and knew 
that they were discussing somebody's foibles. 



^ 
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She knew that it was a part of Mrs. Lester's 
work to keep well informed as to all social 
gossip, good and bad; but it grieved her to 
think that any pleasure might be extracted 
from the occupation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TT was the day on which Andrews had 
-*• promised to return to see Elizabeth, but 
he failed to come. A whole week passed 
without bringing him, but to herself she stead- 
ily refused to give him up. She continued her 
mental treatment, realizing in her silent argu- 
ments with him that man could have no appe- 
tites or desires that he could not overcome. 
Walking across Washington Square just at dusk 
one evening, she met him. He did not recog- 
nize her until they were face to face, and then 
he would have turned away without speaking 
if she had not stretched out her hand. 
** How do you do, Mr. Andrews ? " 
He greeted her coldly, his eyes gazing upon 
the ground, but she cheerfully ignored his con- 
strained manner until he finally said: 

** It is no use to be kind to me. Miss Dale; I 
cannot even keep a promise. I have been 
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drinking harder than ever." If he wanted to 
disgust her with his brutal frankness he failed. 
She did quiver with a sensation of heart-sick- 
ness as she looked at his pale face, but the 
next instant reproached herself for the feeling. 

** I am sorry you did not come to see me. I 
have some books I am very anxious for you to 
read, and I want to introduce you to a boy — 
a dear boy, who has been looking forward to 
the pleasure of meeting you." 

*' I am not fit company for an innocent, hon- 
est boy; but if you are willing to trust me 
again — " he began, then hesitated. 

'* Of course I am willing to trust you again. 
Will you come to-morrow ? " 

**Yes, to-morrow morning." 

They had walked across the square and over 
to Mrs. Evanston's. He paused at the foot of 
the steps. ** I long — I long to get back my 
manhood, Miss Dale. Don't think me a cal- 
lous brute because I talk and act so. There 
are sane moments when I feel that I would 
joyfully part with everything, even life itself, 
to conquer this passion consuming me. I don't 
know why it is that your sympathy penetrates 
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and takes hold of me. I must seem despicable 
in your sight, but — '* 

** Not at all. I see the true under the false, 
and I know that your desire to overcome your- 
self — your false self — will be the best aid tow- 
ard its accomplishment. I shall be very much 
disiappointed if you fail to come to-morrow." 

** And if I do, pray set me down as a heathen, 
unworthy of your notice." 

'* No, I shall continue to believe in you." 

Bernard came up to the steps as Andrews 
walked away. He stopped to look at his re- 
ceding figure, an angry light in his eyes, then 
he greeted Elizabeth rather sharply: 

** Is it possible you were talking to that 
fellow, Elizabeth ? " 

** Yes, Mr. Bernard." 

**What did he want.?" 

'' He needs help." 

** He asked you for money,did he.*^ the rascal!" 

" Oh, no; he is a gentleman; I have met him 
before." 

^*Where.?" 

His peremptory tone nettled her, and she 
rather maliciously replied: 
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'' Once at the house of a sewing-woman, and 
then here. I have asked him to call upon me." 

** Good God ! If you pick up every vagabond 
on the street, Elizabeth, you will need a guar- 
dian. It is foolish and dangerous. I shudder 
to think of it." 

They had entered the hall, and he seized 
her hand. Her eyes sparkled, her lips smiled. 

** I am not afraid, Mr. Bernard." 

** But how can you — delicate, fastidious 
woman that you are — be willing to come into 
contact with such low specimens of human- 
ity ? " and for an instant he reflected how ex- 
tremely unpleasant it would be to enter his 
house and find his wife talking with some dirty, 
abandoned creature. Faugh ! she must end 
such insane behavior before she became his 
wife. 

** I don't think it is worth while for us to 
argue the matter, Mr. Bernard. It is not merely 
a question of taste or preference;" and then he 
reflected that it would be wise to wait until he 
had won her before dictating her mode of 
thought or life. 

** I am only thinking of your safety, my dar- 
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ling," he whispered, so tenderly that she fal- 
tered in her resolve to be very cool, and turned 
away. 

**You — have no right to address me as 
though — " 

** Love gives me the right, Elizabeth — my 
great, great love." 

** You take unfair advantage." 

** That is your fault. You place me in such 
a cruel position that I have no other alterna- 
tive. When a man feels that his very life is 
bound up in the keeping of a woman, he can- 
not always resist the temptation to show his 
feelings. I cannot address you coldly, form- 
ally, as a mere acquaintance, when you are 
so dear, so precious in my sight. I long this 
instant to take you into my arms — oh, you need 
not start away with that look of alarm ! I can 
restrain myself, and shall ; but you are very hard 
when you rebuke me for uttering mere endear- 
ing words." 

Elizabeth looked at him half despairingly. 
His face wore a sadly aggrieved expression, and 
her conscience pricked her for being the cause. 

** What shall I do ? " she sighed. 
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** Marry me," he promptly said. 

** To get rid of you ? " with a faint smile. 

** Yes. It is awfully hard, dearest, to treat me 
as you are treating me at present. You ac- 
knowledge that you could love me if you would, 
and knowing that, I simply cannot leave you." 

** I had to tell you the truth when you asked 
me. 

** Bless your sweet heart for doing so. Now 
will you tell me — " 

** No, don't ask me any more questions, 
please." 

** Just one, Elizabeth, just one." 

''Not one," she cried, and ran up-stairs. 
She paused at the top to look down at him. 
His eyes had followed her quick flight. 

** You have answered it, Elizabeth. Thank 
you," he exclaimed ; and then he leisurely 
mounted the stairs to Walter's room. Olivia 
swept in, a few moments later, superbly dressed 
for a dinner party. Her face lighted up radi- 
antly at the sight of Bernard. 

** I thought I heard you talking." 

** My voice must have a penetrating quality," 
he said, looking at her lazily, admiringly. 
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** It has, for me. It was very lovely of you to 
accept that dinner invitation. I feared that I 
should be bored to death." 

'' I shall do my best to save you from that 
sad fate, and I have no doubt that I shall be 
ably seconded by Reynolds." 

** Ishe to be there.?" 

** He said so to-day. By the by, what has 
become of Meredith ? Has he gone out of 
town ? " 

'* I don't know," said Olivia, in such a pur- 
posely conscious tone, that Bernard turned 
and looked more closely at her. She did not 
mind his knowing that other men loved her, 
wanted to marry her. 

** Oh, poor fellow! I thought it would soon 
come to that again," said Bernard, compas- 
sionately. 

'* Come to what ? " Walter, who had been 
silently admiring his mother, inquired. ** Is 
Cousin Leonard in trouble ? " 

** I think he is, Walter, but not the sort of 
trouble you or I could help." 

** Where is Elizabeth ? " Mrs. Evanston in- 
quired. 
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** Out walking," Walter replied. 

** At this late hour ? surely not." 

**She came in at the same time that I did," 
Bernard carelessly remarked. 

**What do you think, Austin.-^ she is to 
give us a lecture on Christian Science next 
week." 

*^ What! "he cried. 

** A lecture. It is all arranged. I suggested 
it to her, and then talked with my friends 
about it. Some are quite pleased. It will cer- 
tainly be a novel way to entertain them on my 
reception day." 

** Do you mean that Miss Dale intends to 
deliver a public lecture in your drawing- 
rooms ? " 

** Yes, on my reception day, and I take great 
credit to myself for thinking of it first." 

Bernard bit his lip and frowned. His pride 
revolted fiercely from the thought of seeing the 
woman he had set his heart upon, exposing 
herself to the criticism of idle society people. 
Her infatuation for this religion had gone deep 
indeed if she could do that. 

"Are you prepared to have it blazoned in 
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the papers, to be jeered and sneered at, for de- 
veloping such eccentric taste ? " 

'*Bah! what do I care for the papers, and 
there is no one in my set who would dare jeer 
at me ! " she said, proudly. 

** I know Elizabeth does not enjoy the 
thought of getting up and speaking before a 
lot of people, but if she can reach one person 
with her talk, she'll feel repaid," said Walter, 
watching Bernard's face, and dimly realizing 
something of what his feelings were toward 
Elizabeth. ** I intend to talk and preach about 
it when I'm a man, but she would rather reach 
people more quietly." 

**I wish — " Bernard began, then shut his 
lips down upon the remainder of the speech. 
If he could have seen her at that moment alone, 
he would have used all his power of persuasion 
to induce her to change her mind. 

** But what influence have I with her ? Oh, 
dearest, dearest, you are sacrificing not only 
yourself, but me upon the altar of this fanati- 
cism," he reflected, divided between anger and 
despair. 

" I fully appreciate your care and fore- 
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thought in desiring to shield me, Austin,'* said 
Olivia softly, as they descended the stairs to- 
gether. 

He stared at her, half tempted to tell the 
truth, to acknowledge that it was Elizabeth he 
wanted to protect, but she would only laugh 
at him, think him a fool for loving a woman 
who declined to care for him merely because 
she considered it her duty to remain unmarried. 

** I only hope you may not be annoyed," he 
said slowly, and there the subject dropped. 

Andrews called early the next morning 
while Elizabeth and Walter w^ere at breakfast, 
and the girl ordered the servant to show him 
straight up to Walter's room. When they en- 
tered he stood before the bookcase with a copy 
of Robinson Crusoe in his hands, smiling ab- 
sently as he turned the leaves. 

** I see you have a good many old friends of 
mine," he said to Walter. '* When I was your 
size I believed in the Arabian Nights, and 
that the Swiss family Robinson actually lived 
in a tree." 

Walter laughed gaily. 

**rm a good deal older than my size war- 
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rants, and a little bit wiser, too, I think. I 
used to long for Aladdin's lamp, though." 

With boyish gallantry he drew a chair near 
the fire for Elizabeth, and the three sat down, 
Walter placing his chair near Andrews. The 
society of the young people seemed to have a 
magical effect on the man. -He told stories of 
his boyhood until Walter shouted with laughter 
and begged eagerly for more. Elizabeth took 
up a piece of sewing and silently applied her- 
self to it, well pleased at the evident attraction 
drawing the man and the boy together. A 
friendship with Walter would do a great deal 
toward influencing Andrews, and she decided 
to leave them alone together after she had 
talked with him. But Walter introduced the 
subject of Christian Science by telling about 
his lameness and that he had never been able 
to indulge in the sports belonging to boy life. 
He paused and glanced at Elizabeth. She 
nodded her head approvingly, and then he 
went on to tell simply and in childlike lan- 
guage how he had been cured. Elizabeth 
watched Andrews's face. Its expression 
changed from skepticism to thoughtfulness 
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and then deep interest. She saw that the boy 
had touched his sympathy, at least. She rose 
and left the room. As she did so she sawr 
Walter draw his chair nearer to Andrews and 
lay one small thin hand on his knee. 

It was an hour later when she returned, and 
found the boy sitting alone before the fire, his 
face wearing a thoughtful but happy expres- 
sion. Elizabeth laid her hand on his head to 
wake him from his reverie. He looked up and 
smiled. ** I like him, Elizabeth, I like him so 
much. He said before he went away that he 
had talked to me about himself as he had never 
talked to a man. He had a son once, a little 
boy who died when he was only two years old. 
He told me that he was glad he died, although 
he loved him so dearly that he longs even now 
sometimes to see him. He is willing for you 
to treat him, Elizabeth, and he promised with- 
out being asked, to help himself all he can." 
'* Did you explain the method of treatment ? " 
*' Yes. He doesn't believe in it, but if you 
can make him lose his thirst for liquor, he is 
ready to be converted. He thinks he's a hope- 
less case, but I could see that my cure im- 
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pressed him. He's coming back again to see 
us in a day or two." 

Walter stood up before the fire and clasped 
his hands behind his back. He had been 
helped, and now the joy of helping some one 
else seemed to expand his slight frame, to fill 
his whole being with a generous glow. The 
mantle of the preacher had already fallen upon 
his shoulders. 

** My dear," said Elizabeth, *' I will give this 
man all the silent helpful thoughts that I can, 
but the teaching I shall leave to you." 

He colored with delight. 

** Oh, if I only could, Elizabeth ! " 

'* You can, and you must." 

" But I know so little." 

** There is no better way to increase your 
knowledge than by giving out what you already 
know. Come now, dear boy, we must study 
our mundane lessons a little." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

17 LIZABETH had never lived so full and 
-* — ' so complex a life, for all its outward ap- 
pearance of tranquillity. It would have been 
simple and serene enough had Bernard and 
his persistent wooing been removed. He 
made the disturbing element; his influence 
thrust the doubts into her mind. Every day 
her heart inclined her more and more to listen 
to him, until she was puzzled to know how to 
act. The waking of her consciousness to love 
was a strange revelation to her, and one she 
had neither desired nor expected. A self of 
whose existence she had been ignorant began, 
timidly at first, then more boldly, to clamor 
for recognition. She discovered unsuspected 
ardent emotions, fell into dreams passing sweet, 
and from which she had to rouse herself with 
reproach. Her anxiety for him to accept 
Christian Science became absorbing. If he 
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would sympathize with her, work with her, 
then she — yes, she might think of marriage. 

" Oh, I am afraid that I love him," she said to 
herself one morning, when she heard the sound 
of his voice, and started and trembled, her 
heart beating with great throbs. The ac- 
knowledgment brought a flood of color to her 
face, and she sat down to compose herself be- 
fore she saw him. What would he say to her 
if he knew her thoughts.** She drew a deep 
breath, half smiling, half terrified. Then ten- 
derness filled her heart, suffused her eyes; im- 
measurable tenderness and confidence. She 
would not fear to trust him, ay, trust him above 
all the world. She had caused him suffering. 
Was it right, was it just to go on in the way 
she had marked out for herself .** She had had 
vague doubts before, but not until she experi- 
enced the power of love herself could she fully 
enter into his feelings. It was a strange mys- 
tery, this love, springing up in her heart in the 
very midst of spiritual thoughts and desires. 
Were its roots planted only in the material, or 
did they grow out of some secret place in her 
higher nature .'* Had it been only a subtle 
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temptation given to try her ? She recalled the 
words of Saint Paul: 

'* There is a difference also between a wife 
and a virgin. The unmarried woman careth 
for the things of the Lord, that she may be 
holy both in body and in spirit: but she that is 
married careth for the things of the world, how 
she may please her husband.'* 

Elizabeth met Bernard coldly, stiffly. She 
felt that it was the only safe way to conceal 
her feelings, and they must be concealed, for a 
time at least. His eyes mutely questioned her, 
and as soon as he had opportunity, he said: 

** What is the matter ? how have I offended 
you ? " 

'' You have not offended me, Mr. Bernard." 

'* Then why are you so cold, so unkind ? If 
I did not know you so well, Elizabeth, I should 
say that you were the most conscienceless 
coquette in the world. How can you, profess- 
ing to love all humanity, treat one individual 
so cruelly ? Should I be so severely punished 
for loving you ? " 

His reproaches distracted her. Tears sudden- 
ly rushed to her eyes, poured down her cheeks. 
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She hastily put up her handkerchief to conceal 
them, but already he was contrite and self-re- 
proachful. 

** Shall I go away, Elizabeth ? I'll sail for 
Europe if you say so. I seem to make you un- 
happy by my presence here, and I should have 
to put the ocean between us to save you from 
my importunities. I dare say you think I 
ought to have more pride, and not force my 
love upon you, but if you understood the power 
of love—" 

'*I do understand it now, Austin," she said 
in a low tone, lifting her face from its conceal- 
ment. Its color went from red to white, but 
the firm setting of her lips meant decision. 
*' I do not yet fully comprehend the desires 
of my own heart, but I know that I love 
you." 

** What ! " he cried, the scowl of pain on his 
face giving place to incredulous joy. *' You 
confess that you love me, Elizabeth ? *' 
•' Yes, but I must ask you — " 
** Ask me what you will, sweetheart." 
'* To give me a few weeks longer before we 
— we finally decide what is best to do. I am 
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confused; I cannot see clearly; I cannot think 
calmly." 

** I do not require any time or thought to 
know what I desire, Elizabeth. Long before 
I asked you to marry me, it was fixed in my 
heart to have you for my wife, but you shall 
have all the time you want, so it is within 
reason. Shall we say two weeks, dearest ? ** 
making a palpable effort to be very gener- 
ous. 

*' Two ? oh, six at least; it must be six," she 
faltered, recoiling. 

** Six it shall be then, but you do not forbid 
me the house during that time, do you .'* " 

'*I have no right to forbid you the house, 
but I beg that you — you will not seek to talk 
with me alone." 

" But I may see you, may hope ? oh — I will 
say no more. Give me your hand, dearest, 
look at me. For six weeks longer you are to 
be free, then — " 

*' Good-bye," she faltered. 

He put his lips to the palm of her hand, then 
let her go. 

So Eh'zabeth had yielded little by little un- 
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til those six weeks alone stood between her 
and the final decision. 

** If I cannot refuse him now, how can I ex- 
pect to do so at the end of six weeks ? " she 
mused, and sighed over her weakness. She 
did not intend that this love should absorb her, 
should make her forgetful of her sacred mission. 
She would think of it only when she had dis- 
charged all the duties of the day. She expected 
to devote a full hour each day to the treatment 
of Andrews, and for that she must be mentally 
serene and clear. Then she had to make a few 
notes for her lecture, for fear that the unusual ex- 
perience of standing before an audience might 
frighten her. She did not need to write out a 
finished lecture. Once started, she knew that 
she could think of many things to say, that out 
of the enthusiasm of her heart her tongue would 
speak. She made up her mind that she would 
talk to the rich and fashionable people just as 
simply and plainly as she would to the most 
unlearned. She had met a good many of them, 
had even visited at the homes of a few, Olivia in- 
sisting on her taking advantage of the favor some 
of the ladies were desirous of showing her. 
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The day for the lecture came, and with it a pal- 
pitating dread of the ordeal. She sat in Olivia's 
boudoir, and listened to the arrival of one 
guest after another, and to the soft hum of 
voices, and the silken rustle rising from the 
drawing-room. 

** There is no such thing as terror. These 
people cannot harm me. They are my broth- 
ers and sisters; they love me; they love Christ; 
they desire to know the truth." 

So she communed with herself, her eyes 
closed, her hands folded on her knee. Walter 
came upstairs, and into the room. He paused 
for an instant, and the sparkle of excitement 
in his eyes gave place to compassion; then he 
advanced softly, touched her on the shoulder. 

" Mamma thinks it is time for you to come 
down, Elizabeth." 

** Yes. I am ready, dear," she said, rising in- 
stantly. 

** You'll go through the library, you know, 
and into the drawing-room. A little table has 
been placed near the portieres for you. I'll go 
with vou." 

There was a lull in the conversation when 
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Walter drew back the portieres, and allowed 
Elizabeth to step through before her audience. 
For a moment the room seemed to spin dizzily 
around her, filled with piercing, critical eyes; 
then her vision cleared sufficiently to take in 
an impression of the faces belonging to the 
eyes, and she saw, that while some were cur- 
ious, others were kindly. She did not know 
that she looked beautiful enough to disarm the 
criticism of the severest observer. She was 
too acutely alive to the personalities before 
her, to be conscious of her own. 

" A charmingly effective pose,'* whispered 
one woman to another. ** What does she hold 
in her hand.^" 

** The lecture in manuscript, I suppose. That 
white gown she wears is awfully simple, but 
no novice designed it. And see that girdle." 

*' Olivia probably gave it to her." 

Elizabeth's eyes traveled over the expectant 
faces, while she slowly unrolled the crurnpled 
paper in her hand. Only three or four men 
were present. One of them, Bernard, stood in 
the doorway, as far removed from the girl as 
the limits of the room would allow, and the 
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mingled sympathy and disapproval in his gaze 
made the blood rush to her face, then race 
back again upon her heart. Then her glance 
fell upon Reynolds, sitting rather near her, and 
his cool, critical, amused stare roused her 
courage. It was to speak to such as he that 
she had consented to this public address. She 
had once or twice argued with him, but, find- 
ing such arguments useless, refused to continue 
them. Then he had laughed at her, and de- 
clared that she was beaten. He should see 
now that she stood firmly by her faith, that 
she could even speak out boldly for it. 

'* When Mrs. Evanston suggested to me that 
I should give a lecture on Christian Science, I 
felt alarmed at the thought of standing before 
an audience, although I knew that other women 
were brave enough to speak in public on this 
theme," she began in a low, slightly trembling- 
tone. *' I have been very glad to talk pri- 
vately to people, for I feel that I have gotten 
hold of the truth, and I long to tell others the 
secret of health and happiness, of harmony 
with God. I know we have been laughed at, 
derided by the world for our views, but when 
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we consider that Jesus Christ, Himself, suffered 
all the punishment that man could inflict, we 
may well remain steadfast. No one can blame 
the churches for being conservative, slow to ac- 
cept a new doctrine, but it is certainly not ex- 
pected of us to stand still, to be satisfied with 
the interpretation of our forefathers if a new and 
higher one comes. Christian Science is a new 
revelation of the birth of Christ into the world. 
The orthodox faith teaches that man is mate- 
rial and sinful here, but that beyond the grave 
he can have perfect peace and harmony. The 
trouble all seems to lie in his possession of a 
body. He may pray for pardon, he may pray 
not to be afflicted, not to be tempted, but he 
continues weak, and a victim tortured by the 
devil, until his freed spirit soars away to heaven, 
where he is forever safe. Mortal man is never 
safe. It is only when he leaves time for eter- 
nity that he is relieved from the machinations 
of evil. From the cradle to the grave his weary 
pilgrimage is one long struggle with tempta- 
tion, sorrow and disease. He is in danger of 
death at every moment, and the devices he has 
invented to escape his enemy are too number- 
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less to mention. He knows that he cannot al- 
ways escape — that the dreaded hour must come; 
but he wards it off as long, just as long as pos- 
sible, unless he grows so intolerably weary of 
living that he is ready to welcome any change; 
but that is not often the case. We are apt to 
call the suicide mad, for we say that no sane 
man would deliberately end his own existence. 
I need not enumerate any further. No doubt 
all of you have realized the sadness, the unsat- 
isfactoriness of life in some form or other. Few 
pass through their childhood, even, without 
tasting its bitterness. 

*' It seems remarkable that the world has been 
willing to accept this version of life, century 
after century; that no higher interpretation of 
the truth has been sought until within recent 
years; and in the churches the old forms and 
doctrines have merely been modified. The- 
ological controversies still agitate the world, 
and bitterness of soul is engendered between 
the different sects on questions of baptism, 
church government, even the communion. 
They do not seem to realize that such ceremo- 
nies are of no importance whatever; that the 
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vital thing is to find out man's true relation to 
his Creator. Christian Science attempts this, 
and while I am not thoroughly conversant 
with all the religious and philosophical theories 
in the world, I shall dare to say no other doc- 
trine brings out such complete and perfect har- 
mony. I do not claim that it is all of the truth, 
or even half, but it is the straightest, shortest 
road yet discovered leading to truth. Christian 
Science, so called because it partakes of both 
science and religion, clears away all material 
ground, leaving only the spiritual. It is founded 
upon the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, and 
all who would partake of its faith must follow 
His example as closely as possible. God is 
the Supreme Intelligence, the Divine Principle 
of being. He represents all love, all perfec- 
tion. He made all things that were made, and 
the whole creation was pronounced good. He 
made man in His own image and likeness pure 
and imperishable. All Christians acknowl- 
edge that man was perfect in the beginning, 
but that he changed ; that evil came to his 
knowledge; that he was allowed to be tempted, 
and, through his weakness, fell. Now remem- 
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ber that he was made in the likeness of Divin- 
ity at first, and yet that Divine Love, that Di- 
vine Perfection permitted a spirit of discord, of 
sin, to ruin His beautiful creation. I don't see 
how that man can be held to account under 
that law. He was not a free agent if sin was 
allowed to overcome him, if every day and hour 
of his sojourn on earth he must battle with 
a force not only greater than himself, but al- 
most equal to the power of God. Strange 
reasoning it must be to evolve consistent lov« 
and faith out of such a doctrine. Now, we hold 
that God alone rules over man; that Satan is 
simply a creation of man's imagination, be- 
ginning as the serpent in the garden of Eden, 
ending in the Apocalypse as the great dragon. 
The true man is still, in the likeness and image 
of God, the expression of Divine Intelligence. 
He has only to cast off the false appearance of 
sin, of disease, of death, to be seen in his real- 
ity, to behold himself the brother of Christ. 
The ministry of Christ is the ministry of love. 
The Sermon on the Mount embodies all His 
doctrine. He said that He could not bear wit- 
ness of Himself, that is, of the material man, 
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for that would be false. He bore witness of 
the Father. He preached that the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand; He told His disciples to 
pray: *Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.' He said, * wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth,' and also taught that 
heaven was not a locality but a state of being. 
He readily healed diseases and cast out devils 
through His understanding of the spiritual na- 
ture of man. 

** All His teachings possess a new and won- 
derful significance, regarded from a spiritual 
standpoint. Christ is the universal spirit of good 
manifested in the man Jesus. His divine mis- 
sion was to show us the way out of the maze 
of imaginary evils we had created. It could 
only be done by a living example, by taking 
the form and substance of flesh, and overcom- 
ing it before the eyes of men." 

Self-consciousness passed from her as she 
talked; her face became illuminated as the 
face of a young saint. She thought only of de- 
livering her message, of reaching the hearts of 
the people before her. They could not, at least, 
fail to be impressed with her own earnest belief 
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in the doctrine. She lingered over the life of 
Christ; pointing out that He expected men to 
follow His example if they overcame material- 
ity. He denied its claims; so must they. Evil 
seemed a terrible, a colossal enemy to over- 
come, but how much easier to vanquish it when 
it was made unreal, when its subtle falseness 
could be apprehended. The extinction of 
disease and death would follow naturally. She 
explained the mental attitude of the healer as 
clearly as she could, and finally ended her dis- 
course by saying: 

** Our present condition of life can be briefly 
summed up in this way: We live in spiritual 
darkness, because we refuse to open the eyes 
of our understanding and see the light of 
heaven all about us. If I walk out into the 
sunlight with my eyes willfully closed, I suffer 
for it in groping, stumbling, and bruising my- 
self No one is responsible. If I would open 
my eyes I could walk joyfully, fearlessly on. 
So it is with our spiritual eyes. * The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.' " 

The well-bred attention of her audience did 
not relax until she sat down. Perhaps there 
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were a few suppressed yawns, a few surrepti- 
tious glances at dainty watches, but on the 
whole her words had been followed with flat- 
tering interest. There was a general rustle 
and murmur of voices when she ceased speak- 
ing. A few hastened to take leave at once, but 
others crowded about the young speaker. 

** It was charming." 

** Yes, really, an immense success." 

**It is the first time I ever heard Christian 
Science explained." 

** Do tell me how you manage to live in such 
an atmosphere all the time. I might succeed 
in touching that plane one day, but I should 
certainly go down again the next." 

** Not a gleam of intelligence has penetrated 
my mind. It is still perfectly opaque." 

** And so is mine, but I am too much of the 
earth, earthy, to comprehend such a doctrine." 

*' Do pardon me, Miss Dale, but the theory of 
Christian Science seems a perfectly crazy one." 

Such were a few of the speeches Elizabeth 
had addressed to her. She still glowed with 
enthusiastic feeling, her cheeks colored to rose, 
her eyes liquid. 
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" If it will cure ennui I think I shall accept 
it," said one pretty, passce woman, in a soft, 
weary voice. 

*' It will give interest and joy to all your 
days," said Elizabeth. 

** If it is the truth, why have we been eigh- 
teen hundred years without it ? " remarked 
another woman, doubtfully. 

**Such a religion may do for the educated, 
but it would be difficult to reach the lower 
classes. They are too ignorant to comprehend 
it." 

** Not at all. Are we not taught the ortho- 
dox faith from childhood, nay from infancy 
up } The child begins its spiritual education 
at its mother's knee; then it is placed in the 
Sunday-school, where it advances from the 
state of pupil to teacher as the years go on. 
Added to this instruction is that which ema- 
nates from the pulpit also, filled by a man who 
devotes his life to studying and writing ser- 
mons. Christian Science is intended to simply 
raise the plane of thought out of the material 
into the purely spiritual," Elizabeth replied 
eagerly. 
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** I see that you wisely avoid using the hack- 
neyed expressions so much in vogue among 
those of your faith, Miss Dale." 

** It is difficult to know how to express one's 
self, not to be accused of cant. Thoughts are 
not always easy to put into words. They are 
apt to lose their finest, best quality." 

** I hold that a clearly defined thought is 
very susceptible to expression," said Reynolds, 
joining the group surrounding Elizabeth. 

** Not when you are striving to grasp the 
deep things of God. Many things are unutter- 
able, Mr. Reynolds." 

** That is true," cried a gay, vivacious girl, 
** When that blundering, awkward Westerner 
spilled his cup of coffee over my gown last night, 
my thoughts were unutterable. Arguments are 
the meat and drink of your life, Mr. Reynolds, 
but you shall not tease Miss Dale now, after she 
has talked so beautifully to us. Come, I want 
to pour a little secret into your ear," and with 
the privilege of old acquaintance she took his 
arm and led him away. 

One tall, pale woman, elegantly gowned in 
black, pressed close to Elizabeth. Her hair 
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was turning gray; her face wore a settled look 
of melancholy. She carried a small ear-trum- 
pet, holding it mechanically against her face 
most of the time. Elizabeth knew something 
of her history, and that her life had been 
spoiled by the death of a young and beautiful 
daughter five years before. "Do you think," 
she said in a soft, slow voice, **that Christian 
Science could cure fever ? " 

*' Yes, it has been known to cure fever," said 
the girl, hesitatingly, because she did not want 
to rouse vain regrets in her questioner's mind. 

** Then my daughter's life might have been 

.saved. Medical science could not do it, and I 

did not at that time know anything about 

this faith." She sighed faintly. '' 1 did all I 

could." 

Elizabeth pressed her hand tenderly. " Then 
you must be comforted, knowing that she is 
safe, wherever she may be, and working out 
her destiny." 

At last the crowd melted away, Bernard 
and Reynolds lingering to the last. Bernard's 
eyes spoke most eloquently to his love, but he 
held aloof from her for iear that he might say 
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something he had been forbidden to say, until 
the six weeks were at an end. 

** It was your reception to-day, Elizabeth,'* 
said Olivia good-humoredly, as they ascended 
the stairs together, arm in arm, Walter step- 
ping silently behind them. ** I think you made 
quite an impression." 

** I hope so," Elizabeth replied, and Walter 
knew that they did not mean the same thing. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TT was an April day with a soft, moist air, 
-^ and ragged clouds trailing over the pale- 
colored sky. The golden sunshine held genial 
warmth, but in the shade a chilliness still lin- 
gered, reminding one of melting snow. 

** It is a heavenly day," thought Elizabeth, 
and hummed snatches of song under her breath 
as she threaded her way along the crowded 
thoroughfares, and loitered across Union 
Square. She stopped to watch the noisy spar- 
rows swarming around the fountain, bathing 
and preening their little brown coats. 

A joyous elation, born partly of the day, 
partly of her own thoughts, made the girl so 
light of heart and of foot that she felt like run- 
ning and singing aloud. 

** These decorous people would consider me 
crazy if I did," and she laughed to herself. 
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Then she observed a child staring gravely at 
her from the other side of the fountain. He 
was poorly dressed, and not over clean, and 
his large eyes seemed such strangers to mirth, 
that Elizabeth suffered a momentary pang for 
being so happy herself She beckoned to him. 
He came slowly, shyly around to her. 

** Aren't you happy .'* " 

** Happy ? What's that ? " he asked. 

She took a piece of money from her purse, 
and gave it to him. His face brightened; she 
pulled the flower out of the bosom of her gown, 
and put it into his hand; he smiled. 

**You gimme this too.^" he exclaimed, his 
pleasure largely mixed with surprise. 

** Yes, I'm trying to make you happy." 

** Oh! " he said, a faint comprehension of her 
meaning dawning upon him, and he ran away 
to display his treasures, and make envious a 
party of other children. Elizabeth continued 
her walk. 

**Why did I tell him that?" she mused. 
** The flower will fade, the inonry he s|)cnt. and 
he'll be no happier th;in he. w;rt hvforit I met 
him. Oh, well, for an hour prrhaps he'll be 
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pleased, and I've no doubt such hours are 
rare in his experience." 

It was the last day of her six weeks of pro- 
bation, and she felt that she trembled on the 
brink of a great change, for she had finally de- 
cided to marry, if Austin Bernard should again 
ask her, and she could not doubt but he would. 
She had had some real dark hours over it, 
some real struggles, although each one found 
her nearer the point of yielding. And yet she 
wanted to be honest in her judgment, and de- 
cide without giving her heart so loud a voice 
in the matter. But it was impossible. Love 
was the strongest pleader: love said, risk every- 
thing for the sake of making Austin happy, of 
reaching his spiritual nature after marriage. 

Daily companionship would do it. He would 
not be able to resist his wife's influence, her 
silent desire for the quickening of spiritual 
thoughts within him. Their marriage would 
be raised to a higher plane than the ordinary 
union. All her reasoning, all her doubt, all ^ 
her prayers ended, just as she told herself they 
would, in surrender. 

It added to her happiness to think that she 
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had settled the matter; that it was right, after 
all to give herself in marriage. She had not 
sought love : love had sought her. Then love 
must be right. 

The six weeks had not all been given to 
the settling of her own destiny, however; Wil- 
liam Andrews had been on her mind daily. 
He and Walter had progressed rapidly to the 
warmest friendship. He listened to the boy 
when he would not have listened to any one 
else, and Elizabeth felt that his case had been 
in a measure placed in Walter's hands. An- 
drews laughed in a kindly way at his young 
mentor at first, but the silent influence brought 
to bear upon him had its effect. To his aston- 
ishment he found that the insatiable craving 
for drink was gradually lessening. It did not 
go easily. He indulged in one or two violent 
sprees, and suffered an agony of rage and de- 
spair over his weakness, but Elizabeth and 
Walter refused to believe in his downfall, and 
he struggled manfully to rise to their estimation 
of him. At last the turning-point came; and 
there he hesitated, prejudice and objections 
rising to the surface in a way sorely perplex- 
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ing to Walter, who knew very little about the 
intricate workings of human nature. It was 
hard for Andrews to give up his hold on ma- 
teriality, and then he felt rather ashamed of 
himself for accepting such a doctrine. It was 
more suited to the needs of women and chil- 
dren than to men. 

It was at this critical juncture that he was 
persuaded to attend a service at the Christian 
Science church, and heard Judge Albro, of 
Pennsylvania, preach. Judge Albro was a 
strong, well-balanced, clear-headed man, who 
had given up a fine law practice to enter the 
ministry. He delivered a calm, logical dis- 
course, and one of his hearers, at least, received 
much benefit therefrom. 

** I'll raise no more senseless, cowardly ob- 
jections, Walter," said Andrews as they came 
out of the church. ** If other men can brave 
the ridicule of the world simply from the love 
of their faith, I can surely do it for the sake of 
the moral help it gives me. I'm with you, my 
boy, from this time on.'* 

He meant what he said, and Walter found 
him an apt and willing pupil. Men are much 
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more sensitive to public opinion than women, 
particularly in matters of religion. They hate 
to be laughed at, called cranks and fanatics, 
and often pretend to believe things they know 
are false or inconsistent, simply because the 
world approves. There would be a grand rev- 
olution if men had the courage of their convic- 
tions, and what general amazement would 
possess society ! 

The rehabilitation of his moral nature seemed 
mysterious to William Andrews, even after he 
had progressed to the acceptance of spirituality 
as the only real substance of life. It snapped 
asunder all belief in the law of heredity. His 
vice had heretofore been unconquerable, sim- 
ply because it rested in that law. The love 
for drink had been bequeathed to him by his 
ancestry, fixed in his being beyond all power 
of control. Had it been a contracted taste he 
felt that he might, nay, that he would, have 
overcome it. Elizabeth sought at once, in her 
silent arguments with him, to displace that 
thought of hereditary tastes, and when he came 
to an understanding of Christian Science the 
work she had begun was finished. Sweep away 
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all materiality, and you destroy all laws upon 
which it is founded. Andrews felt only a faint, 
trembling confidence in himself, but his prison 
bars had been opened when he realized his free- 
dom from the sins of his forefathers. 

*'I have made many honest and desperate 
efforts, but never one like this. While I have 
been able to resist the craving at times, I never 
could lose the consciousness of its being there 
day and night. Now, I do actually find my- 
self forgetting that I want a drink," he said to 
Elizabeth that very April morning. They had 
met on the street, and walked a short distance 
together. ** Let me once feel sure of myself," 
he continued, more to himself than to her, 
** and then I shall make atonement to one who 
deserves all that is good and true within me." 
He turned to her: ** Miss Dale, your work will 
not only reach me but my wife also. I feel 
now that I may dare think of her again; may 
dare hope to see her." 

No wonder Elizabeth felt pleased with her- 
self and all the world, as she walked through 
the spring sunshine, and breathed in the mild 
air, already fragrant, she fancied, with coming 
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flowers and foliage. She was sailing on a high 
tide of prosperity and joy. Heaven seemed to 
open its portals to her more widely than ever 
before. She felt serene, blissfully secure. She 
had started out to call upon Mrs. Lester, and 
finally turned her steps in the direction of her 
friend's apartment. The maid who admitted 
her said that Mrs. Lester was ill. 

** Too ill to see me ? " Elizabeth inquired. 

** Oh, no; she always wants to see you." 

No lovely sunshine or fresh air penetrated to 
the darkened rooms. They were close and hot, 
and a little stick of Chinese incense, burning 
on the mantel, filled them with its peculiar 
fragrance. 

*' Come in here, Elizabeth," Mrs. Lester 
called from her bedroom. ** I haven't been 
out of bed to-day," she continued, between a 
groan and a sigh, as the girl groped her way in. 
** It is dreadfully stupid to be shut up here 
alone, and when I heard your voice I felt that 
a good angel had appeared." 

** Oh, I understand," said Elizabeth, laugh- 
ing, '' and I do not feel a bit flattered. What is 
the matter ? " 
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*' One of my fiendish headaches." 

♦' May I let in a little light ? " 

** What is the good of it ? " discontentedly. 

** You have no idea what a lovely day it is 
outside," coaxingly. 

** Do you want to expose my wrinkles and 
gray hairs ? People who are young and fresh 
and blooming have no idea how their elders 
loathe the cold, unsympathetic, malicious day- 
light. There ! pull up the shade, if you wish, but 
draw that screen between me and the window. 
Now come and sit down here by the bed. I de- 
clare ! I think it pays to go to bed at nine o'clock 
and rise at five. I believe those are the unearthly 
hours you keep. Where have you been ? " 

** Wandering aimlessly about." 

** And giving all your money to beggars, I'll 
warrant." 

** Scold away ! " cried Elizabeth, gaily. ** It 
seems to do you good." 

Mrs. Lester smiled. 

'' If you were as wretched as I am at this 
moment, you*d scold too, or weep." 

*' Do you mean in a physical sense ? " Eliza- 
beth inquired, sympathetically. 
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** Mentally and physically. Do you know, I felt 
tempted last night to put an end to this exist- 
ence ? Why should I go on living ? rather, drag- 
ging out a life that is no benefit to myself or any 
one else.** It is merely a struggle for my daily 
bread. These headaches from which I suffer 
are the result of unhappiness, of over-wrought 
nerves." 

Tears suddenly filled her eyes, trickled down 
her cheeks; she turned and buried her face in 
the pillow. 

** You poor, dear woman ! " cried Elizabeth, 
tenderly, flinging an arm over the pillow and 
smoothing the tumbled dark head. 

** I am dying of sheer heart-hunger; starv- 
ing by inches. Oh, Elizabeth, if you ever have 
husband and child, and lose them both, you 
will then know what I suffer. I could have 
given up my baby; yes, I would have done it 
without such bitter rebellion, had the other been 
spared." She turned and looked at Elizabeth, 
her mouth quivering piteously, her eyes swim- 
mingin tears. ** I am not a widow — my husband 
left me — left me ! " 

Elizabeth listened in silent amaze. She saw 
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that the story pent in the woman's heart so 
long must be told. She softly clasped one of 
the small hands clenched on the coverlid. 

" It wasn't because he didn't love me," she 
went on, incoherently; ** don't think that; and 
he knew, too, that I loved him. Loved him ! 
Yes, more than the average woman loves her 
husband; but it couldn't keep him from drink- 
ing — drinking until he was crazed or helpless. 
He was a drunkard, Elizabeth, a hopeless 
drunkard. He knew that I'd never desert him, 
that I'd go down, down to the very depths of 
hell with him, so he went away from me, stole 
away, leaving only a note of farewell — a 
note setting me free. As if I wanted such free- 
dom ! " 

She flung back the covering and got out of 
bed. ** I've changed, I've changed horribly 
since then. He would scarcely recognize me 
now. Do you think he would be shocked if 
he should see me ? " 

'' Not if he loved you." 

** Oh, what a fool I am to think that 
he'll ever come; and yet the hope keeps me 
toiling and waiting. If he comes without 
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money I want him to find me full-handed 
enough to care for him. Sometimes I fear 
that he is dead; for surely, surely, he would not 
stay away so long. His return is the only thing 
I pray for, the only thing heaven can give me 
that I want." 

** Don't say that," said Elizabeth. 

** I do say it ! Give him back to me and I'll 
promise to believe all things are good. See, 
this is his picture. I cannot have it out all the 
time, for the sight of it drives me nearly wild." 

She snatched a velvet case from the bureau 
and placed it open in Elizabeth's hand. The 
girl looked at it for a moment in silence, her 
color changing, a quiver of excitement passing 
over her. 

** And you say that you would believe all 
things were good if he could be restored to 
you } " 

'' Yes. Hasn't he a kind, noble face } " 

** Very." 

** He was sweet and gentle, when sober." 

** How is your head .'^ " Elizabeth asked, 
springing up. 

** I don't know — I suppose it is better. It is 
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nervousness causing the pain, nothing else. 
There! I have eased my heart a little; we will 
talk of something else. 

** Can you go out with me ? " 

^*Now?" 

** Yes; dress as quickly as you can. I will, 
in the meantime, call a cab. Don't say that 
you cannot go with me, for you must." 

Mrs. Lester stared at her. 

'^What is the matter?" 

'' Nothing, nothing ; dress yourself," cried 
Elizabeth, her tone imperious, and she tossed 
the photograph case on the bed and ran down- 
stairs. 

** I should at least like to know where we are 
going," Mrs. Lester said, mildly, as they en- 
tered the cab. She had dressed as quickly as 
she could, puzzled and half alarmed at the 
change in Elizabeth's serenity. Her headache 
was all gone; her spirits ro.se with a certain 
buoyancy, relieved by the outpouring of her 
confidence. 

*' To Mrs. Evanston's,'* Elizabeth replied. 
'* You — you will be prepared for anything, for 
any shock or surprise ? " 
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*' After this wild start of yours I think I shall. 
Have you gone daft, Elizabeth ? " 

'* Perhaps I have, but I don't think so. What 
is your husband's full name ? " 

^* William Lester." 

** No middle name } " 

** Oh, yes,- Andrews; but he rarely used it." 

** Thank you;" and then Elizabeth leaned 
back and closed her eyes. When they reached 
Mrs. Evanston's she sprang out of the cab and 
up the steps. The butler opened the door. 

*' Is Mr. Andrews up-stairs with Walter .^" 
she demanded, breathlessly. 

*'Yes'm." 

** Then go at once and tell him to come down 
to the drawing-room. We'll stop here," she 
said to Mrs. Lester, who had followed her 
more slowly. 

** What Aas happened to you, child i , I am 
really alarmed. You look perfectly wild-eyed." 

Elizabeth laughed, flung her arm about the 
slight figure, and gave it a passionate little 
hug. 

** Am I not privileged to have my seasons 
of aberration ? " 
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'* Not after you have given your friends such 
long and positive proof that you never indulge 
in such flights." 

Elizabeth made her walk across the room. 

They had turned toward the door again 
when Andrews entered. Elizabeth still held 
her arm about Mrs. Lester. She felt the quiver 
going through her; then there was a faint, in- 
articulate cry, her detaining clasp was thrown off, 
and Mrs. Lester darted to the man, her arms out- 
stretched, her white face illuminated. Andrews 
gathered her to him, stammering brokenly: 

*' Jenny ! Jenny ! " 

Elizabeth stole away through the music- 
room, and up-stairs, where she could sit down 
and shed some sympathetic, happy tears. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

T^l IGHT had fallen warm and calm, with 
^ ^ dark clouds banked against the hori- 
zon, and a clear moon inclining to the west. 
Elizabeth still sailed on a high tide of exultant 
joy. The Lesters had gone, after calling her 
down to shower blessings upon her for bring- 
ing them together again. She assured them 
that it was the merest accident. She had not 
dared, even at the last moment, to tell Mrs. 
Lester about her husband for fear there might 
be some mistake. 

** I cannot thank you now, Elizabeth," Mrs. 
Lester whispered, as she kissed her good-bye, 
** but I will say that you have made two converts 
instead of one. If I am not a Christian after 
this, it will be simply because I cannot find the 
way." 

Elizabeth watched them as they went away 
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together like two young and happy lovers, and 
then went up to tell Walter. 

So the day had passed and evening had 
come. She knew it would bring Bernard, and 
put on a white gown for dinner with a pale 
yellow rose adorning its bosom. He walked 
out of the drawing-room to meet her at the 
foot of the stairs as she came down. 

** What is it to be ?" he asked in a low tone, 
for Olivia's voice could be heard in the upper 
hall. 

** Must I tell you now ? Wait until later." 

** No, I will not be kept on the rack through 
dinner. Tell me now." 

Olivia was at the head of the stairs, had 
started down. Elizabeth looked to right and 
left, for at the last moment she fain would have 
escaped, but he stood before her self-contained, 
immovable. 

** Yes," she breathed, with downcast eyes. 

'* Thank you," he replied in an ordinary 
tone, and then turned to greet Mrs. Evanston. 

They held no further speech together until 
long after dinner, for Mrs. Evanston declared 
that she intended to spend the evening at 
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home. After Walter had retired to his room, 
Bernard asked her to play for him. He ac- 
companied her into the music-room and looked 
out several sheets of music. Elizabeth longed 
to esc-ape to her room, but when going out 
with Olivia he had said: 

** Don't go up just yet, Miss Dale. I want to 
thank you again for your kindness." 

So she sat still with folded hands, blushing 
and trembling, wondering what he would say 
to her, thinking him a lover of whom any 
woman might be proud. Olivia's playing had 
never affected her as it did that evening. 
Either it was sweeter, tenderer, or else it 
suited her mood. Presently Bernard returned, 
walking down the room toward her with flash- 
ing, triumphant eyes, and a smile curling his 
mouth. 

** I knew it would be like you to elude me 
by running away the moment you were left 
alone, so I took advantage of Olivia's presence 
to ask you in that formal manner to stay." 

** What if I had excused myself.^ " 

** Then I should have followed you up-stairs 
or else proclaimed our engagement. You are 
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mine now, beloved, and I shall make you pay 
for treating me so cruelly." 

He dropped into a seat at her side, laid his 
arm on her chair, and leaning forward kissed 
her hair where it curled above her ear. She 
drew as far away from him as the arm-chair 
would permit. There was dead silence in the 
music-room for an instant, then a passionate, 
broken strain filled the house with its melody. 

** How wonderfully she plays! " said Eliza- 
beth. 

** It is her one fine gift. Shall we tell her now.?'* 

'* Wait until to-morrow." 

** Just as you wish, dearest, but why don't 
you look at me when you talk ? Your profile 
is very charming, but I like occasionally to see 
your eyes, and I am sure you cannot be very 
comfortable, sitting huddled into that corner of 
your chair." 

'* Oh, I am very comfortable, extremely com- 
fortable," she exclaimed, hurriedly. 

He leaned over the arm of her chair, took 
her hand in a light, caressing clasp. 

'* Did I take a mean advantage of you when 
you came down-stairs ? " 
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** You did." 

**It is positively the only way to deal with 
you, Elizabeth. I wonder if I shall have to 
resort to such stratagems after we are mar- 
ried > " 

Elizabeth looked at him, then suddenly 
raised his hand and leaned her warm cheek 
upon it. The slight caress meant a great deal, 
he knew, and he softly said: 

** I shall try to be a good and reasonable 
husband, Elizabeth, and if I get too selfish and 
exacting, wanting you all to myself, you must 
tell me. But I don't think I shall be jealous if 
you love me first and best. You told me once 
such love was selfish." 

** So it is," she replied, with a sigh. 

**But it is the only love possible between a 
man and a woman who expect to spend their 
lives together. Anything less would be in- 
tolerable." 

** I realize that now; but we — we need not 
live only to ourselves and to each other." 

** Certainly not, dear; you'd be dreadfully 
bored if you had only my society. I shall not 
put your love to such a test." 
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'' Nor I yours," she murmured, with a smile. 

He sHpped the small plain ring from her fin- 
ger — the only ring she had ever worn. 

** May I borrow this for a few days ? " 

** Certainly. It was my grandmother's wed- 
ding ring. She gave it to me and asked me 
to wear it, for she did not like to think that after 
her death it would be laid away." 

He put it into his pocket, little knowing how 
long it would be before he should return it to 
her. 

** A strange spirit must possess Olivia to- 
night. I thought I knew all her moods, but I 
have never heard her play as she is playing 
now." 

** It gives me an unaccountable heartache." 

**Then she must stop," said Bernard. ** I 
cannot have you with a heartache to-night." 

He rose, making a pretense of going into the 
next room, but Elizabeth stopped him. 

*' Don't disturb her," she said, eagerly. 

** Not I," he cried, laughing. '' Did you 
think me so eager to end our tete-a-t6te ? 
Rather shall I keep you with me as long as 
possible." 
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She colored vividly, and rising, walked away 
from him. 

They stood before the low open fire talking 
softly, when Olivia suddenly appeared, looking 
ghastly pale and with one hand pressed over 
her heart. They were both startled by her 
changed face. 

'* It is only a slight illness, but I — I must ask 
you to excuse me, Austin." 

** Certainly, I am awfully sorry. Can I do any- 
thing for you ? Let me call in your physician." 

" Oh, no, thank you; but if you will excuse 
Elizabeth, too, I shall be glad. I — I want her 
to go up-stairs with me. It seems dreadfully 
rude and unhospitable to turn you out of the 
house in this way, but really — " 

*' Not at all. I only regret that I cannot 
help you." 

'' No," she said faintly, clinging to the back 
of a chair. '* You cannot help me. I am past 
help, your help." Then she forced a smile to 
her shaking lips. ** What did I say ? I think 
my head must be affected, I feel so light, so 
giddy. I'll, take your arm, Elizabeth. Good- 
night, Austin." 
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He would have taken her hand, but she held 
it in the folds of her gown. Her sudden indis- 
position perplexed and alarmed him. Her 
eyes shone with a peculiarly wild light, the 
warm olive of her skin looked faded and yel- 
low. Elizabeth's eyes entreated him to go at 
once, and hastily assuring them that he should 
call early the next day to see the invalid, he 
went out. The two women stood silent and 
motionless until the hall door closed behind 
him, then Mrs. Evanston drew a deep, quiver- 
ing breath and shook off Elizabeth's support- 
ing arm. 

** Come up-stairs," she said, in a hard, im- 
perious tone, and walked steadily out of the 
room. Elizabeth followed her, silent, bewil- 
dered, and wondering what would come next. 
Olivia's illness did not spring from any ordi- 
nary cause, she knew now, but what had she 
done to be spoken to in that tone } Mrs. 
Evanston walked into the boudoir, and when 
Elizabeth entered, closed and locked the door. 

** We must be free from interruption for a 
few minutes," she said, then faced the girl, 
grasped her shoulders with fingers hardened to 
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the tenseness of steel. '* Is Austin Bernard 
your lover ? " she demanded. 

** Yes,'* said Elizabeth, looking straight into 
the gleaming, fiery eyes before her, her own 
face turning pale. 

** Since when .^ Tell me the truth. I will 
have no lies, no slurring." 

** I cannot tell you the moment he began 
loving me. It has been several weeks since 
first he mentioned it to me." 

'* He proposed to you ? " 

**Yes." 

^' And you.?" 

'* What right, Olivia, have you — " 

** Answer me, girl, answer me ! " she cried, 
stamping her foot. '* Oh, why did I ever take 
you into my house ? Fool, fool that I am ! I 
might have known how it would end, but I 
trusted you, loved you, believed in your sincer- 
ity, as I never believed in a woman before, 
and all the while you were betraying, robbing 
me!" 

She thrust Elizabeth violently aside, and 
flung herself upon the lounge. 

In the girl's eyes slow -gathering horror 
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shone; little icy beads of perspiration stood 
upon her white forehead. 

** I don't — understand you, Olivia/* 

** What! You still keep up the pretence of 
innocence, of saintly simplicity ? You are no 
idiot. You do understand ; " and she sprang up 
again, panting and walking the floor, for all 
the world like a lioness roused to fury. 

**Do you mean — " 

**Yes, I mean that you have deliberately 
stolen Austin Bernard's love from me; that 
under a cloak of piety you have played the 
part of Judas." 

Elizabeth reached out, groping for something 
to lean upon. Her hand came in contact with 
a costly vase, and it fell to the floor with a loud 
crash. Olivia spurned the glittering fragments 
with her foot. 

**The ruin you have wrought to this poor 
senseless toy is not more complete than that 
which you have brought to me. Oh, you 
thought yourself quite secure to-night. I had 
been beguiled into the music-room to play the 
accompaniment to your love speeches. It was 
all planned, no doubt, but you had forgotten 
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the mirror placed over the piano. You did not 
know that I saw every movenlent, interpreted 
every word. What a revelation when he went 
back to you, leaned over your chair, kissed 
you ! 

Elizabeth shuddered. 

'' I played on and on, as long as I could. I 
wanted to make sure that my eyes did not de- 
ceive me. How meek and dove-like you were, 
yet with what consummate coquetry you played 
upon his feelings, half yielding one moment, 
cool the next; and he — beseemed to find each 
mood charming, fascinating to the last degree, 
for he had no eyes, no ears for anything ex- 
cept you." 

** I did not know, I did not know!" cried 
Elizabeth, finding her voice at last. ** Do you 
think I would have listened to him had I 
known you loved him ? You never gave me a 
hint, and he — he seemed to look upon you as 
a sister/' 

** What need of hints ? Did I think it neces- 
sary ? Once, long ago — how long it seems 
now ! — when he returned from the mountains, 
I accused him of loving you, and he simply 
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laughed at the idea of such a thing. And 
when you came, so full of your religion, there 
appeared no room for love. When you talked 
of marriage as a nun might speak of it, I felt 
half ashamed of myself for ever mentioning 
such a possibility to you." 

** Olivia, listen to me — " 

** Why should I listen ? What can you say ? 
I have no faith left, either in you or in him.*' 

** But you must hear me, for I will speak," 
said Elizabeth, in a firmer tone. ** I don't 
know what has ever passed between you and 
Mr. Bernard, but I know that I am innocent 
of any desire to deceive you. I have been 
too uncertain of my own feelings to confide in 
any one, and the realization has only come to 
me within the past few weeks that I could 
bring my work and my love for him into har- 
mony. To-night I gave him my final answer." 

** When he went back to you ? " 

**No, while you were coming down-stairs. 
Later he asked me if we should tell you, and I 
said, wait until to-morrow." 

** Because you knew that you had played 
the traitor. Now listen to me. When a young 
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girl, I was poor and alone in the world. A 
rich man fell in love with me. I married him 
and came to New York. He was many years 
older than myself, and I could not love him, 
but I loved his cousin. You need not look at 
me in that fashion. No one knew that I loved 
Austin, and to the end I remained a true and 
dutiful wife. During my mourning I held 
aloof from him as much as I could, but he had 
the freedom of the house; he came to see 
Walter, and his calls always included me if I 
would see him. Not until last year did I per- 
mit myself to encourage his visits, did I give my 
heart fully to thoughts of him. Then you 
came; you ended it all." 

She beat the cushions of the lounge with fran- 
tic hands, then fell face downward upon them. 
Through all the wretched confusion of her mind, 
Elizabeth was conscious of a ray of light. Ber- 
nard had not been false, had not deceived her 
or the unhappy woman before her. Olivia had 
deceived herself. But how could she stem that 
insane fury ? how could she convince her friend 
that she would have cut off her own right hand 
rather than be the traitor she had declared her ? 
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** Oh, my God, I must hold on to Thee in 
this chaos; I must realize Thy presence. Thy 

In 
ove. 

But the tempest had not spent itself. She 
went to the couch, ventured to lay her hand 
on the bowed head. Olivia sprang up. 

** How dare you touch me.^" she raged. 
** Leave the room, leave the house! You 
shall not stay under this roof another hour." 

** Olivia, I have not wronged you." 

** Go, go ! Do you not see that I am ready 
to do you violence ? " 

She flung open the door, and Elizabeth 
walked out, groping her way up-stairs. Wal- 
ter's door stood ajar. He called her softly. 

**rm not asleep, Elizabeth. Will you come 
in .? " 

She had well-nigh forgotten him, and the 
piping, eager voice pierced her heart with fresh 
anguish. How could she go and leave him 
behind f Would sjie not be maligned, black- 
ened in his sight ? " 

** I must not forget. There is no discord, 
no unhappiness," she thought, struggling to 
keep a firm hold over herself. She went into 
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the room, glad that its darkness hid her face 
from his quick eyes. 

** Why are you not asleep, dear ? " kneeling 
by the bedside, passing her hand over his face. 

** I don't know. I have such a queer, rest- 
less feeling. I seem to be holding my breath, 
expecting something to happen. Perhaps a 
storm is brewing. Don't you feel it in the air ? 
You must, for you are trembling like a leaf." 

She flung out her arms over him in a sudden 
agonized burst of love and grief. 

*' Oh, my own dear, dear boy, stand by your 
faith in God, should everything else in the world 
be taken from you. Good-bye, good-bye." 

**What is the matter.^ Why do you say 
good-bye.^" he cried sharply, clinging to her 
hand as she rose, but she gently withdrew it 
and went away. 

She did not wait to get anything from her 
room except her purse and a hat and cloak. 
The boudoir door was closed as she went 
down-stairs, and not a sound disturbed the 
silence of the house. She opened the front 
door, and stepped out, closing it as softly as 
possible behind her. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OHE had never been out in the city alone 
*^ after nightfall, and the sense of isolation 
she experienced as she descended the steps 
and walked along the street was something 
new and terrible. She did not know where to 
go, what to do. She thought of the Lesters, 
but could not make up her mind to claim their 
hospitality. She would have to explain, and 
an explanation would involve Olivia. The 
story of her vain love, of her wild, insane jeal- 
ousy must be kept a secret at any cost. Be- 
sides, what room had those happy people for 
her ? She could not cloud the first hours of 
their reunion with her sore trouble. She had 
been happy once with a serene, exalted happi- 
ness, but the time seemed long past now. She 
had exulted too much in her security; there 
had been overweening pride in the success of 
her work; in her humiliation, her pain, she even 
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feared that she had been self-righteous. She 
had considered herself so spiritual, her happi- 
ness had appeared to spring from such fine 
sources she had not deemed it possible that 
she could be accused of selfishness in such a 
cruel sense. She breathed in little gasps when 
she recalled Olivia's bitter accusations. It 
had been such a shock to see the beautiful, 
sweet-tempered woman transformed into a rag- 
ing fury, that she could not get over it. She 
had thought that she knew her friend too well 
to be thus surprised. But she could not find 
it in her heart to blame Olivia. 

** I wronged her unwittingly, unwittingly, 
but how can I convince her, how prove my 
honesty ? She will never again believe in me," 
she thought despairingly. 

Had she been less conscientious she might 
have found a certain melancholy humor in the 
sudden change in her own situation. It was 
like the transformation scene in a fairy tale. 
Two hours ago she had been luxuriously 
housed, had the confidence of her friends, and 
had promised herself in marriage to the man 
she loved. If any one had then told her that 
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she should now be wandering the streets alone, 
accused of treachery, her high hopes fallen 
into the dust, she would have smiled skeptical- 
ly at the wild idea. But she was too sincere, 
too grieved for her friend, to see anything but 
the tragical side of the situation. She could 
not reason clearly or with any calmness. A 
sense of horror, of vain, agonized regret op- 
pressed her. The gates of her heaven had 
been closed, the light of her faith withdrawn. 
She could not see beyond the moment, could 
not plan even for a night's shelter. She walk- 
ed up Fifth Avenue slowly, purposelessly, 
mechanically, noting the changed aspect of 
the street under the quietude of night. Now 
and then some on,e passed her, but pedestrians 
were few, and the vehicles were limited to an 
occasional carriage, or one of the stages rum- 
bling slowly by. She passed a club-house, and 
saw men reading papers, or lounging comfort- 
ably around in the brilliantly lighted rooms. 
She wondered if Austin Bernard could be one 
of the number, and quickened her steps for 
fear he might come out and find her. He must 
never find her again. 
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A large rain drop splashed against her face, 
and glancing up she saw that black, ragged 
clouds were flying across the sky, while forked 
tongues of lightning darted out of the heavy 
mass banked in the west. A storm was brew- 
ing. She did not care. The tempest she had 
just passed through made her indifferent to any 
conflict of the elements. 

At the intersection of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway she paused in uncertainty, for there 
she found much more life and movement, a 
more confusing glare of lights. Momentary 
fear overcame her, and when a man paused at 
her side, addressed her, she hurriedly crossed 
the streets, and entered Madison Square. It 
was almost deserted, and she breathed a sigh 
of relief. But her loitering, aimless steps at- 
tracted another man. He followed her a short 
distance, then stepped nearer, and spoke to 
her. She turned and looked at him with such 
clear, surprised eyes, that he had the grace to 
feel abashed. 

**I am out on business, not for adventure," 
she said seriously and with dignity. 

He murmured an apology, and passed on. 
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But her thoughts had been turned into a new 
channel. She must find some abiding place. 
She could not spend the night on the streets. 
She could go to a hotel, but would they take 
her in so late, alone, and without luggage } She 
shrank from the thought of being questioned, of 
being turned away. What should she do ? Sud- 
denly there flashed upon her memory the name 
of a Christian Scientist whom she had met at 
the church, a Mrs. Galbreath; there had been a 
visit exchanged between them, and on the sub- 
ject of their faith they were perfectly congenial. 

Mrs. Galbreath lived in a small house down 
in the vicinity of Gramercy Park, and, once the 
girl had thought of her, she turned her steps 
in that direction, determined to ask her hos- 
pitality. The lightning flashed more vividly, 
and a peal of thunder rolled over the city. 

Just as she ran up the steps, and rang the 
bell at the Galbreath house, a gust of wind 
and rain swept the streets. Mrs. Galbreath 
herself opened the door. The light in the hall 
had been turned low, so she peered out. 

**Is it you, Amelia.'^'* she inquired in a low- 
tone. 
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**It is I, Mrs. Galbreath. Can I appeal to 
you for entertainment until to-morrow ?" said 
Elizabeth, stepping into the light, her white 
face startling the other woman. 

*' Miss Dale ! '* she exclaimed, then seized and 
drew her into the hall, as the storm burst sud- 
denly, violently upon them. ** I thought it was 
Amelia, the maid, who has gone out to spend 
the evening. Come into the parlor — no, come 
right up-stairs, and you can take your things off 
and be comfortable. It was fortunate that you 
came just when you did. The rain is pouring.** 

She talked on glibly as they mounted the 
stairs, for she saw that Elizabeth had as much 
as she could do to retain her composure. She 
opened the door of a small but comfortably 
furnished room and ushered her unexpected 
guest in, then closed the door and lighted the 
gas. *' I am sorry I cannot put you into our 
regular guest-chamber, but it is torn up now 
to have a gas-pipe fixed." 

Elizabeth sank into a chair, tears streaming 
down her cheeks, deep, repressed sobs shaking 
her convulsively. She had not been conscious 
of the terrible strain upon her feelings until the 
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kind voice of this friend made her welcome. Mrs. 
Galbreath removed her hat and gloves, then 
silently turned down the covering of the bed. 

** My dear, the wisest thing for you to do is 
to undress and lie down," she then said in a 
gentle tone. 

** I must explain." 

** To-morrow will be time enough for ex- 
planations." 

**But I — what will you think of me for com- 
ing to you in this strange way ?" 

** You forget that we are not strangers, but 
sisters and children of God; that every way- 
farer in life belongs to Him and to each other." 

** I forget everything to-night," said Eliza- 
beth with a sigh. ** Help me to find light 
again, oh, help me ! '* 

** To Jind the light.'^ Why, it is with you now, 
dear child. You cannot get away from it, no 
matter which way you turn, where you go. 
Come ! I will be your maid. Put on this night- 
dress and we will talk a little if you wish." 

But she had to do most of the talking after all, 
for Elizabeth lay on the bed in dazed silence, 
her hands folded, her troubled eyes wide open. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

T F Mrs. Evanston could have recalled EHza- 
^ beth she would have done so in less than 
an hour after she had insisted upon her going 
away. Her fits of passion were fierce and wild, 
but short-lived. The moment that her jealous 
frenzy gave her time to think, she was just 
enough to absolve the girl from intentional 
wrong, and to acknowledge to herself that she 
had been wicked to send her out into the night 
alone. What would become of her — where 
could she go ? 

'' It was a vile thing to turn her out as though 
she had been a dog; a horrible thing, but I 
must abide the consequences now," she thought, 
and listened to the raging of the storm. 

Her fury was succeeded by intolerable, 
sickening anguish. She had at times doubted 
Bernard's affection for her, but to know that it 
was not what she wanted — to know that she 
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held a secondary place in his heart was more 
than she could at once accept. Her whole 
being protested against the cruel blow. She 
could not, she would not, give him up, she said 
to herself over and over again, and walked the 
floor of her room, or lay writhing upon her bed, 
weeping at times, at others dry-eyed and dumb. 
She lived over all the years of her acquaintance 
with him. His companionship alone had made 
her marriage to his cousin tolerable. She 
could remember all the details of their first 
meeting: his frank boyish pleasure, and her own 
sense of relief to find some one in the great 
cold city she could make her friend. She had 
never been able to enter into all his plans of 
life, or sympathize with all his tastes. She 
could not pretend to care for intellectual pur- 
suits as he cared for them, even. She had been 
taught that a woman should be beautiful and 
pleasing rather than ** smart," and she had lived 
up to her education. It seemed to her that 
Bernard had become a part of her existence; 
that she could not live without him. Why had 
she been silent.^ why had she not shown more 
plainly how she loved him ? It was all foolish 
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prejudice, senseless pride, for a woman to con- 
ceal her feelings until the man had confessed 
his love. What had become of her discern- 
ment, her intuition, too, not to suspect the 
truth .'* She had to acknowledge that her van- 
ity had blinded her; that she had thought her 
beauty, her position, her training as a woman 
of the world, would be more potent than any 
charm the younger, cruder woman might pos- 
sess. It wrenched her heart with actual phys- 
ical pain to recall the expression of his face 
when he bent over Elizabeth's chair. It had 
never worn that expression for her through all 
their intercourse. She had misjudged his pow- 
ers of loving because he had never been deeply 
moved by her. Because his eyes had not 
flashed with tenderness and passion she had 
deemed him incapable of those feelings. His 
calm affection for her was the best that he 
could give, she thought. She had to own that 
she had never truly known him. 

Anger, rebellion and despair possessed her 
alternately. She blamed Elizabeth, she blamed 
herself, she blamed Bernard. Why, why should 
he be so stupid, so dull of wit as to prefer Eliza- j 
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beth to her? — Elizabeth, who would never 
give him more than half of her heart ; who 
would constantly be running after religious 
theories, constantly dragging prayers and 
sermons between them; who would think it a 
sin to abandon herself to love. Elizabeth 
would be a constant mortification to his pride, 
a constant dissatisfaction to his vanity. She 
could never be a social success, because she 
had no inclination, no desire to be one, and 
she would never pander to his self-conceit by 
giving him the worshiping admiration all men 
like to have from their wives. 

** I would give him my whole life's devotion 
and thought : " she cried aloud. 

But he would never know that now. She 
could not tell him. All the laws of conven- 
tionality held her silent. Even the poorest, 
lowest woman would let her heart break rather 
than be the first to speak. It was cruel that 
he would never realize or appreciate her love, 
that it had been utterly wasted upon him. She 
tried to pray for deliverance from her hard fate, 
but what were such prayers worth when she 
knew all the time that no deliverance could 
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come ? As the hours passed, dull acquiescence 
took the place of passionate rebellion. She 
must accept and endure in silence. Bernard 
would henceforth be dead to her, as utterly 
dead as though the grave had closed over him. 
As the day broke fair and clear, freshened and 
purified by the storm, she turned her weary 
face to the wall, and fell asleep. 

It had scarcely reached the hour of noon, 
when Bernard rang the bell at the Evanston 
house. He felt genuine, affectionate solicitude 
for Olivia, and hoped to find her restored to 
her usual health, but he did not attempt to dis- 
guise his impatient desire to see Elizabeth. 
He longed to behold her beauty again; see the 
color rise to her cheeks, the love-light to her 
eyes. He wondered how she would greet him, 
and smiled, and said to himself that he would 
be considerate and tender, and let her have 
ample time to adjust herself to the fact that 
she belonged to him, without parading it be- 
fore her and others. But it could not be a 
long engagement, he decided. There was no 
reason why they should not be married later in 
the spring. She could go home first, and have 
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a few weeks with her family, then be quietly 
married. He knew that she would not care for 
an elaborate wedding, and certainly he felt in- 
different to the fuss and show of one. He won- 
dered what Olivia would say. He felt glad 
that she and Elizabeth knew each other so 
well. They would be like sisters, and Olivia 
could give Elizabeth a great many useful hints 
about the management of a house, and the giv- 
ing of entertainments. He had spent half the 
night thinking and planning for the future. 
They would have a year abroad, and then set- 
tle comfortably down in New York. He would 
buy a house the first thing, and they might 
pick up many treasures for it during their trav- 
els. Life opened new possibilities, new inter- 
ests to him. Perhaps he would go into business 
again, accumulate a larger fortune. It would 
be delightful to work for Elizabeth and for — 
Elizabeth's children. Yes, he projected his 
mind into the future, and saw her mother as 
well as wife. Would she not be divinely lovely 
with a child upon her knee, brooding over it 
with tender eyes and softly soothing words ? 
It was a triumph to know that he had won her 
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in spite of herself. He could not doubt her 
love under such circumstances. No ! no mat- 
ter what happened ! 

The butler opened the door, his impassive 
countenance wearing the expression of one 
who could divulge great secrets, but did not 
intend to do so. Bernard did not observe the 
peculiar way in which the man looked at him, 
but inquired for Mrs. Evanston. 

''She is ill, sir." 

** Is she no better ?'' 

** I think not." 

*' Has she seen a physician ?'* 

•'No, sir." 

" If Miss Dale is in, I will see her." 

** Miss Dale went away last night." 

Bernard could not conceal his surprise. 

" Went away last night ! " 

*' Yes, sir; soon after you left, and she hasn't 
come back yet. She didn't take any luggage. 
Master Walter is in." 
. *' Thank you; I will go up to his room." 

But Walter met him at the head of the stairs, 
looking scared and troubled. Bernard drew 
him into the boudoir, and shut the door. 



i 
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** For heaven's sake, Walter ! what is the 
matter ? Where is Elizabeth ? " 

" I don't know," said the boy, in a trembling 
tone. ** She came into my room last night. It 
was dark, and I couldn't see how she looked, 
but she talked strangely, seemed ready to cry, 
and said good-bye before she went away." 

** Had she received news from home ? " 

** I can't tell. If I had thought that she was 
going away I should have asked her." 

" How is your mother ? " 

**She refuses to see me, although I've been 
to her door two or three times. Victorine says 
that she is sick. What are we to do, Austin.^" 

Bernard looked down at the small, anxious 
face, and the cloud on his own cleared some- 
what. 

**J don't see that we can do anything just 
now, my dear boy, except wait and be patient. 
Cheer up, for Elizabeth will either return, or 
send us a message. Her sudden departure 
seems rather mysterious, but it will turn out aH 
right, I know." 

He felt terribly disappointed and more dis- 
turbed than he cared to acknowledge even to 
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himself. He insisted upon Walter's going out 
with him for a walk, and they went to a cafe 
for their luncheon. The day was far spent 
when they returned, and both hoped and ex- 
pected to see Elizabeth, but she had not come 
back. Walter went again to his mother's room, 
while Bernard waited, but the door was locked. 

**I shall come back again this evening if I 
don't find a letter waiting for me at the club." 

** Come anyway, do," pleaded Walter. ** If 
she writes to you I shall want to know about 
it." 

** I will. There, old man, run up-stairs, and 
read. It isn't worth while to fret, you know." 

'* I shall not fret. I know Elizabeth is safe, 
and that she had some good reason for going 
away," said the boy firmly. ** It scared me this 
morning, but I've had time to think it over, 
and see it in the right light." 

** You are a little philosopher. I wish I had 
some of your confidence." 

** Well, you see, Austin, when you give your- 
self time to realize the truth, you know that 
actual harm cannot come to Elizabeth, or any- 
body else. I'd feel safe in the lion's den, like 
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Daniel; or in a jungle, with savages as well 
as wild beasts." 

** I shouldn't care to have you experiment 
with savages and wild beasts, my dear little 
enthusiast. This precious body wouldn't stand 
much show among them." 

** Yes, it would, if I had the faith to feel se- 
cure." 

Bernard did not feel in the mood for a relig- 
ious discussion. A chill had fallen upon his 
spirits; vague doubts and fears beset him. He 
went away, and Walter slowly mounted the 
stairs to his room, where he sat a long time 
before the fire, reasoning out the harmony of 
all things in the silence of his thoughts. He 
was looking quite serene and happy when Ber- 
nard returned again that evening, to say that 
no letter had come. 

Mrs. Evanston still kept her room, and the 
servants moved softly about the house as 
though some calamity had fallen upon it. 

** I cannot bear this suspense any longer, 
Walter," said Bernard, restlessly walking the 
floor. The child's tranquil acceptance of the 
situation almost irritated him. 
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** What are we to do ? " Walter gravely in- 
quired. ** Mamma refuses to see either one of 
us." 

'* What does she mean by acting so myste- 
riously ? " 

** I think it's to avoid questions, that she stays 
in her room," shrewdly. 

'* I think I shall write her a note." 

** Do ! " cried the boy, eagerly. ** I'll get you 
pen and paper." 

It was a short, affectionate little billet. He 
expressed sincere regret for her illness, and 
begged her to tell him Elizabeth's whereabouts. 

Victorine carried the message to her mis- 
tress's room, and presently returned with the 
answer. Bernard tore open the slip of paper. 
It contained merely a line: 

** Miss Dale's whereabouts are unknown to 
me. I suppose she has gone home." 

Bernard felt more disturbed than ever. **It 
seems strange that she should go away with- 
out telling your mother. This is mysterious, 
Walter — mysterious and alarming. She ought 
to be at home by to-morrow. I'll wait until 
noon, then telegraph to her grandfather." 
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But the waiting was a hard trial to his im- 
patient spirit, and he passed that night in a 
very different mood from the night before. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

/^^LIVIA had remained in seclusion to give 
^^ h&rself time to recover her usual manner, 
and to think out some plan of life apart from 
Bernard. Pride had in a measure come to her 
rescue. She bitterly regretted that betrayal 
of her feelings to Elizabeth, and writhed when 
she thought of the girl's confiding the story to 
Bernard. She writhed at the thought of the 
gentle, pitying way in which they would speak 
of her; writhed and longed to escape from the 
whole thing. She could not die unless she took 
her own life, and that would create gossip, and 
perhaps leave a certain stigma on her name. 
Besides, Bernard should not think that she had 
died for him. She had no time to think of 
Elizabeth's possible fate for thinking of her 
own situation. She could only breathe a sigh 
of intense relief when night fell without the 
lovers' seeing each other. If Elizabeth would 
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only keep silent another day. Let Bernard 
suffer a little suspense ! And then she moaned 
and wept again that he had no thought of her, 
that he might suffer, but it would always be for 
another woman. 

A way out of her difficult position had pre- 
sented itself — a humiliating way, it is true, but 
less humiliating than what her pride now suf- 
fered under; but it was several hours before 
she could bring herself to the point of accept- 
ing that way. It meant an immense sacrifice 
of herself, and one that she was loth to make. 
But when the second morning dawned, she 
rang for her maid earlier than usual. 

•* Is madame ill again ? " inquired the discreet 
Frenchwoman when she came up. 

** No, I am much better, Victorine. Bring 
me a mirror, please, and draw up the shade." 

Her lip curled as she noted the dull, sallow 
hue of her skin, the dusky rings under her eyes. 

** Women are fools," she muttered to herself. 

** What did madame say ? " 

**I look quite worn and faded." 

** Madame has been very ill." 

** Yes, very ill; ill almost unto death. I will 
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write a note before I get up." But when the 
materials had been placed before her she lay 
back on her pillows a long while, staring at the 
wall. What if this should fail ? There would 
be fresh mortification. Her courage grew 
faint, until, stung by the thought of Bernard 
and Elizabeth together and happy, she sat 
up and hastily dashed off a few lines. They 
were to Leonard Meredith, asking him to come 
that day at noon to see her. 

The moment the note had been sent away 
she longed to recall it, and waited in nerv- 
ous suspense for the reply. It came while 
she drank her coffee. It was as brief as her 
own, and, she imagined, much colder. He 
merely said that he should be with her at 
the hour named. 

Victorine brought up her letters. Shfe turned 
them over, half dreading to find one from 
Elizabeth ; but, instead, she found a proposal 
of marriage from Gideon Reynolds. A faint 
tinge of color came to her cheeks as she read 
it; a faint, pleased smile to her lips. It was 
balm to her wounded pride, and she thought 
more of that than of his disappointment. 
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Walter came in and timidly kissed her; but 
almost his first words were an inquiry about 
Elizabeth. 

** Have you heard from her, mamma ? " 

** Not a word," she replied. 

** Why did she go away so suddenly ? " 

** I cannot tell you, Walter. Miss Dale did 
not belong to us. She was free to come and 
go at her pleasure," 

** But it was so unlike her to go away with- 
out saying a word to anybody. I know she is 
safe, but Austin is dreadfully troubled." 

Olivia's lip trembled. 

** Indeed! why should he be so deeply con- 
cerned about her ? In her own good time she 
will probably let us know where she is, and 
meanwhile I feel too weak and ill to be annoyed 
with questions." 

** I beg your pardcwi, mamma," and chilled 
by her coldness he presently went back to his 
own room. 

It gave CHivia an angry pang to think that 
her own child loved Elizabeth more, probably, 
than he did her, and yet she had herself alone 
to blame. She had never loved him. 
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Meredith came promptly to the hour, and 
found her lying on the lounge in her boudoir, 
exquisitely gowned, but looking pale and lan- 
guid. He had not entered the house since his 
rejection, and came now without allowing him- 
self to entertain the slightest hope. Olivia held 
out her hand, smiling gently. 

** Excuse me for not rising, Leonard. I have 
been ill." 

He was tenderly regretful on the instant and 
drew his chair near the couch. Her heart beat 
with mingled dread and relief. He still loved 
her. An awkward silence fell. He looked at 
the floor, and she nervously turned the rings on 
her fingers. Finally he said: 

** Can I do anything for you, Olivia.? " 

**Yes," s'he replied, in a low, very low 
tone. 

** I am at your service always, dea — cousin. 
What can I do ? " 

She caught her breath sharply; the blood 
surged over cheek and brow. 

** Will you — may I change my mind, Leon- 
ard ? " 

He stared at her, his kind face wrinkled into 
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a frown, his hands clenching the arms of his 
chair. 

" What do you mean, Olivia ?" 

'* Don't you understand — must I speak 
plainer ? Oh, you are cruel ! " 

He fell on his knees by the lounge, seized 
her hand. 

** Do you mean — Olivia, will you marry 
me ? " 

** Yes," she said, and closed her eyes for a 
moment, her face whitening, her hand growing 
cold in his grasp. 

** But where is Bernard ? what about him ? " 
he asked, after a few rapturous moments. 

** Oh, he calls as usual. It was all a mistake, 
my — my loving him. I discovered it after you 
went away. You are worth more than a dozen 
such as he, Leonard," and in her gratitude to 
him for saving her pride, she thought she meant 
it. Her relaxed nerves brought deadly weari- 
ness, but she could not yield to it yet. She 
must go through the ordeal of seeing Austin, 
of announcing her engagement to him, of 
feigning surprise should he speak of his. If 
brought face to face with her words to Eliza- 
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beth, she would boldly say that she never in- 
tended them to be taken seriously. So her 
thoughts ran on, while her lover poured out his 
heart to her. Once permitted to act his natural 
self,Leonard's solicitude for her health, his over- 
flowing tenderness made her feel like a hypo- 
crite, but she must continue to play the invalid 
for a while longer, and play a lie indefinitely. 

** I will be honest with him after we are mar- 
ried, and I will make up for this deception. 
He is good and strong and patient. I would 
that I had loved him," she said to herself 
while he held her hand or stroked her hair, 
tenderly reproaching her for not sending for 
him earlier, or repeating the story of his love in 
simple, manly words. He could scarcely be- 
lieve in his own good fortune, and when she 
sent him away, begged for the privilege of 
coming back in the evening. 

** You must not forget that I am an invalid," 
she said, smiling. ** To-morrow you may 
come." 

** When can we be married, Olivia ?" 

** Within a week if you desire it. We can be 
quietly married, and sail for Europe, shutting 
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up the house and taking Walter with us. You 
will not mind Walter ?" 

** My dear, Walter shall be my son as well 
as yours," he said generously, elated beyond 
measure that she was ready to marry him any 
day. He would set about arranging his busi- 
ness affairs at once. He did not care for the 
trip abroad, but it might do her good. She 
needed a change, and when they came back he 
hoped that she would be less interested in so- 
cial life, ready to aid him in his charitable 
schemes. She was so gentle, so sweet, any 
change seemed possible now. 

He met Bernard in the lower hall and stopped 
to tell him the good news. Bernard was sur- 
prised, but too much absorbed in his own af- 
fairs to let his thoughts dwell on Olivia's 
caprices. He congratulated Leonard, then has- 
tened up-stairs to call upon Olivia, to find out 
if she had received any news of Elizabeth. He 
had sent a telegram to her grandfather, but had 
not received an answer. He still held his anxi- 
ety, his fears in check, but they were ready to 
burst the bounds he had placed upon them, at 
any moment. 
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Olivia heard his step, his voice in the hall, 
and braced herself for the interview. Walter 
came in to ask if he could see her, and when 
she assented, ushered him in. Her languor and 
extreme paleness half shocked him. He had 
been thinking too constantly of Elizabeth to 
appreciate her illness. She felt it with a bit- 
terness that gave her strength to meet him. 

'' I saw Leonard in the hall. I 'm awfully 
glad to hear of your engagement," he said, 
after the first words of greeting were over. 
** He is such a good fellow, and he loves you 
^ so desperately, that he ought to be rewarded. 
You are a wise woman, Olivia." 

** I am very glad you think so, Austin. 

** Fve been really afraid that you'd marry 
Reynolds, but I didn't dare meddle, knowing 
that you could best settle your own affairs." 

His unconsciousness half enraged her, al- 
though she would not have had it otherwise. 

** There is no such thing as intuition, or 
surely he would divine my feelings," she said 
to herself. She waited for him to come round 
to the subject of Elizabeth, and he did in a few 
minutes, telling her of their engagement, and 
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begging to know all the particulars of her go- 
ing away. 

"You already know just as much as I can 
tell you, Austin," she said calmly. "MissDale 
will probably explain when you see her. I am 
surprised that you should fall so desperately 
in love with her, and after what you said, too. 
She will never make you happy, and — " 

'* I am willing to take all such risks," he in- 
terrupted quickly. ** You cannot tell me where 
she is .'* " 

** Certainly not, or I should do so. She did 
not confide her plans to me. I presume she is 
at home by this time." 

** Olivia, why do you speak so carelessly.'*" 
he cried, rising and walking the floor. '* I 
thought you loved her." 

** I did, but that does not make me respon- 
sible for all her vagaries. Perhaps she repented 
her promise to marry you, and went away on 
that account." 

"What! do you think she could.? I feel 
that you are keeping something from me — that 
you know more than you will acknowledge." 

So he had intuitions keen enough when the 
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woman he loved was involved. She clenched 
her hands. 

"Austin, it is impossible for us to discuss 
this matter any longer. Please give me that 
glass of cordial on the table. If you think it 
best to employ a detective to search my house 
you are at perfect liberty to do so, and to air 
the mystery as much as possible, but be kind 
enough to leave my name out of the affair." 

" Pardon me, Olivia; I did not intend to cast 
any reflection upon you, but surely you can 
understand my wretched uncertainty." 

** Wait a few days, and see what the result 
will be." 

'* You are faint; shall I ring for your maid, 
for medicine ? I'm awfully selfish to annoy 
you. I'll go at once." 

'* Thank you; and I hope that you will have 
good news to-morrow." 

He kissed her fingers, then went out, closing 
the door softly behind him. She fell back among 
the cushions, clasping her hands over her face. 

It was not until late at night that Bernard 
received a reply to his telegram, stating that 
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IClizabeth had not arrived at home, and ask- 
ing an explanation of his inquiry. He im- 
mediately despatched a long message, and the 
next day at noon received the answer that 
old Mr. Parsons would start at once for New 
York. 

He rather regretted his haste then, as she 
might have been delayed on the road, or 
would write explaining her disappearance. 
He sought another interview with Olivia, but 
with no better results than the former one, 
although, under all her apparent callousness, 
unaccountable to him, she really suffered 
many compunctions of conscience. It was 
an exceedingly trying situation ; for it was 
almost as difficult for her to satisfy Mere- 
dith as Bernard. He had asked about Eliz- 
abeth in Walter's presence, so the story of 
her sudden going away had come out, much 
against Olivia's will. He was too generous 
and unselfish a man not to feel some concern 
even in the midst of his own great happiness. 
He thought that a quiet but thorough search 
should be instituted ; that she would not go 
away and stay so long without letting her 
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friends know where she was, and without any 
of her things. Olivia clenched her hands, and 
listened in silence, expecting every day that 
her own share in the girl's mysterious depart- 
ure would become known, and promising her- 
self that she would always be good and true 
if she only escaped this time. 

The days were intensely wretched to all 
concerned. Walter alone seemed to remain 
serene, and he kept much to his own room, 
poring over the Gospels, or sitting wrapt in 
thought. He withdrew himself, because he 
saw that his cheerful faith rather irritated 
Bernard, who haunted the house, hoping that 
Elizabeth would return. 

It was early one morning that her grand- 
father arrived. The old man looked strangely 
out of place on the city street, and felt as help- 
less as a child. But a certain sober dignity of 
bearing and manner distinguished him, and if 
people looked curiously at him it was to con- 
clude mentally that an old savant had deserted 
his hiding-place for a glimpse of the world. 
He took breakfast with Bernard, and heard all 
the story of his love for Elizabeth, her final ac- 
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ceptance of his suit, and then her singular dis- 
appearance. 

'• I knew from her letters that she couldn't 
help liking you," he replied simply. *• I think 
I'll go see this Mrs. Evanston, and ask her a 
few questions. I never knew Elizabeth to do 
anything erratically. She always knows what 
she is about." 

He held himself under restraint, would not 
express anxiety or fear, but his wrinkled vis- 
age often wore the uplifted expression of one 
at prayer. Bernard walked silently at his side 
to Mrs. Evanston's door, then looked at his 
watch. 

*' I hardly think my cousin can see you so 
early; but we may as well go in and await her 
appearance." 

Walter opened the door, and precipitated 
himself into Bernard's arms, his face alight 
with joy. 

•*WeVe found her! She's here in New 
York. The postman has just brought mamma 
a note." 

Mrs. Evanston swept down stairs to meet 
them. She was intensely excited, and her 
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hand trembled visibly when she held out the 
note to Bernard. 

** Miss Dale has simply been stopping with 
a friend — a Christian Scientist. I hope the 
mystery will now be cleared up to the entire 
satisfaction of all. She has been ill. Here is 
her address," she said, incoherently. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

T T was quite true that Elizabeth had been 
-^ stricken with an illness, sudden, and to 
her unaccountable, unless it could be called 
the result of her confusion of mind. For three 
days she was totally incapable of either phys- 
ical or mental effort. She felt that she had 
been flung from some great height down into 
a bottomless pit of darkness. Her head ached; 
her veins burned with fever. Not only her 
friends, but God had forsaken her, and a terror, 
such as she had never experienced before, took 
possession of her. 

** Help me," she said again and again to Mrs. 
Galbreath. *' I have lost everything." 

But the fourth day she woke in a different 
frame of mind. The lines of anguish disap- 
peared from her face, the troubled, wandering 
light from her eyes. 
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** I have' passed through a hideous dream — a 
nightmare," she said, when her friend came in 
with a cup of tea and a slice of toast. 

Mrs. Galbreath smiled cheerfully. 

** I knew you would find it so. Now rest and 
think awhile, then we'll have a talk. In the 
meantime I will go out to attend to the mar- 
keting. It will be a glorious day when we can 
dispense with material food." 

Elizabeth smiled, and pressed her hand grate- 
fully. Then she lay down again, and thought 
of all she had been through, and what she must 
do in future. There was such a sense of relief, 
of joy, in being able to see the way clearly be- 
fore her that she felt that no sacrifice would be 
too great for her to make. It was better to be 
in harmony with the Divine than to own all 
the world. But a thrill of pain, keen as the 
thrust of a knife, pierced her heart as she 
thought of giving up her lover. It would be a 
great sacrifice, a terrible sacrifice. She did 
not know how well she loved him until she 
realized that she must part from him. But it 
was right; it was just. Their happiness could 
not be built upon the disappointment of an- 
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other woman, and one who had shown her 
such kindness. 

*' He will think me false, cruel and utterly 
without honor where my word is concerned. 
He will despise me, and she — I owe it to her, 
I cannot do otherwise. Ah, why should I take . 
it to heart ? I know that when this dream of 
mortality is over we shall all understand each 
other, all love each other alike. It is my duty 
to live to the good of the world, not to my own 
selfish desires. How untrue I have been with 
myself! I thought that I was fully realizing 

the nothingness of earthly pleasures, earthly 

* 

ties, and yet all the time binding myself to 
them. Now my lonely way has been made 
plain to me — too plain to doubt that I must 
walk in it. If I do not live up to my under- 
standing of the truth it will be far worse with 
me than with those in utter darkness." 

When Mrs. Galbreath returned she found 
her dressed and sitting by the window, and the 
room had been set to rights. ^ 

** Brave girl!" cried her hostess, approv- 
ingly. 

** I am clothed, and in my right mind again," 
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said Elizabeth, smiling, but serious. Her face 
looked white as the petal of a privet flower; 
her hands lay meekly folded, in token of her 
submission. 

** You should have called Amelia to arrange 
the room." 

** I preferred doing it myself. It gave me 
occupation. Shall we have our talk now ? " 

** If you feel equal to it, if not — " 

** I must feel equal to all things coming to 
me; for I can if I will." 

** Quite true; but I want to tell you. Miss 
Dale, that you must not feel bound to explain 
this — this visit to us." 

** It was not exactly a visit, but an appeal for 
help. I ought to make full explanation, yet — " 

** Would it involve others ? " 

'* Yes; and for that reason I hesitate. I dis- 
pleased my friend, and she did not care to have 
me with her any longer." 

** Then that is a sufficient explanation," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Galbreath. ** I am glad you came 
to me. I like to know people, and to have 
opportunities of returning the favors I receive 
in such rich measure." 
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** You are a generous woman; I wish that I 
had known you long ago." 

** Perhaps you have kept a little too much to 
yourself. It is not always wise to fight our 
battles alone. A little counsel, a little silent 
thought from a friend, is often needful. Christ 
trod his pathway to the skies virtually alone, 
as far as the sympathy and aid of his friends 
were concerned; but we can find it easier by 
helping each other. It is very hard for a Chris- 
tian Scientist to live entirely among those who 
are skeptical and unsympathetic. There is 
nothing so subtle as the influence of thought. 
Error creeps in before we know it, and often 
we have struggles that might be avoided could 
we live in a different atmosphere. I often find 
myself growing impatient, fretful about my 
household affairs, and the moment discord en- 
ters my mind, it is reflected in the children and 
in the servants. Everything goes wrong until 
I realize the serenity of life again. We are too 
anxious and hurried, even in our work of re- 
demption. If we could only fully realize that 
we are living in eternity, and have all the 
time we want for everything, there would 
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be less fever of haste, less jostling of each 
other." 

** Tell me, do you ever wish yourself free 
from all worldly ties ? " asked Elizabeth, 
eagerly. 

**Yes, I do, sometimes," the other woman 
admitted, after a moment of silence, ** but not 
often. My husband has never fully accepted 
Christian Science, but he is willing that I should 
believe in it, and teach it to the children. They 
have escaped some, not quite all, of the ills of 
childhood, and he acknowledges that he thinks 
it the influence of mind. I am very happy in 
my family. I did not become a Christian Sci- 
entist until after my marriage ; but I think 
that I should have acted the same under any 
circumstances." 

** Still, don't you think it really best to re- 
main free ? " 

** I don't know; for some perhaps it is; for 
others marriage must be wisest. The time has 
not yet arrived when we can dispense with 
such ties. After awhile, there is no doubt the 
desires of material life will die. Until they do, 
it is best to conform to present laws. It seems 
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to me that the Christian Scientist who can 
train her children's thoughts to be high and 
pure has enough work. Of course, I don't be- 
lieve that one should marry simply to perpetu- 
ate the race, but when they do marry and 
bring forth a new generation, let it be less ma- 
terial, more spiritual. You see, I am not an 
enthusiast, and when I do feel a gr^at uprising 
of my being, when the truth seems so clear to 
me that I look straight into heaven, I hold 
myself in check; I say: * Be calm; be sure that 
it is a spiritual illumination, and not mere emo- 
tion.' " Her strong, plain face broke into a beau- 
tiful smile. **Are we not happy, are we not blest 
in having our eyes opened ? When I see people 
striving and sorrowing, yielding to temptation, 
to sickness, to death, because they think such 
things inevitable, I long to go on the streets 
and preach, to proclaim the gospel of heavenly 
harmony to all the world. But again I check 
myself ; I say : ' No, it is best to work silently, 
to preach to the multitude in my thoughts.* 
One of the hardest things for me to bear now 
is the unbelief or indifference of those who so 
need something more than the world can give 
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them. I know that in the end all must come 
to God, but they could be spared so much 
imaginary suffering if they would come now." 

Elizabeth listened and gathered strength. 
She told some of her own experiences, first 
with the mountain people and then with Mrs. 
Burbank and her son. She had thought it ig- 
norance causing her country neighbors to re- 
ject the truth, but she found the same prejudice 
in educated people. 

*' I have made many mistakes and failures 
within the past year," she concluded humbly. 

'* Only to profit by them in future work," 
said Mrs. Galbreath, quickly. '* We have 
much to learn as we go along our new path- 
way. Christ made it as plain as He could, but 
we often lack patience in following Him, and in 
waiting for the results of our work. We want 
to hasten, to run, to get all knowledge at once; 
but we are like children — we must grow and 
learn gradually. It is easy to grasp the first 
principles, to say that we believe all things are 
spiritual, but it is not so easy to live up to that 
day after day, to realize it, unless we do the 
realizing slowly." 
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Later in the day Elizabeth had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mrs. Galbreath with her chil- 
dren, three rosy, mischievous little creatures, 
full of the joy of life ; and that evening she 
met Mr. Galbreath. He was much handsomer 
than his wife, and also full of jests and hearty 
good-nature. Elizabeth had rather dreaded 
meeting him, but he soon made her feel at ease 
again, and taught her another little lesson — 
not to dread even the most embarrassing situa- 
tion beforehand, but to expect only to be car- 
ried safely and easily through. 

That night she wrote the note to Mrs. Evan- 
ston and mailed it. She could not bring her- 
self to write to Bernard, although, had she been 
able to realize his anxiety, she would have sent 
him her address instantly. Her engagement 
to him had been so brief that she could not 
fully appreciate his claim upon her. She knew 
that she must either see him or write to him 
sometime, but not yet, not yet, she said to her- 
self. 

She was sitting in the back parlor with the 
children the next morning, when the door bell 
rang and she heard Bernard's voice, and then 
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her grandfather's, inquiring for her. She sprang 
up, ran into the hall, and clasped the old man 
about the neck. 

** Oh, what a surprise, what a surprise ! " she 
cried. ** Dear grandpa, how did you know 
that I wanted you ? When did you come to 
New York ? " 

** I arrived this morning, and it was through 
Mr. Bernard I came. You had vanished so 
mysteriously that he felt alarmed, and I came 
on to look for you," said the old man, gravely 
and tenderly. 

** I ought to have written, but I didn't know 
— I couldn't think of anything. I am sorry I 
caused you trouble," she said hurriedly, catch- 
ing her breath sharply as she talked. 

*• Have you no word for me, Elizabeth.?" 
whispered Bernard. She gave him her hand 
for an instant, her eyes sad and calm. There 
were no blushes now, no hasty glances sweet 
with tenderness. Already she felt far removed 
from him. 

** If I had thought that you would be alarmed 
at my absence I should have sent you my ad- 
dress," she said in a tone strangely distant and 
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formal even to herself. He looked searchingly 
at her. 

*' My anxiety was natural under the circum- 
.stances," he replied, in a hurt, reproachful 
way. ** I left you in the evening, not knowing 
that you intended to go away at once, and — " 

'* I did not intend to do so then," she mur- 
mured, leading the way into the parlor. 

While she talked to her grandfather, asking 
questions about home to avoid an explanation 
of her own strange behavior, Bernard studied 
her face with eyes grown suddenly grave. 
Once he said : 

*' Shall I go away until later ? You have 
much to say to your grandfather, I know, while 
I — can wait." 

** No, no ! please stay; I must speak with 
you at once," she cried, putting out her hand. 

Her grandfather had been shrewdly studying 
her too, and he knew that something had gone 
seriously wrong. He had never seen her so 
pale, so grave. He longed to help her, and yet 
knew that she must come through her trial, 
whatever it might be, alone. The year had 
brought changes into her life, he could easily 
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see from her face, and experiences, not all 
pleasant. Her letters had always told the 
agreeable side, but her personality betrayed 
the contrary now. Well, it was simply a part 
of her growth. He could not shield her from 
knowledge of life. That must come to all. 

*' Mr. Bernard has told me, Elizabeth," he 
said, finally. 

** I am sorry," she said at once. 

** I wanted him to know that I loved you, to 
ask him for you," said Bernard. 

** And I said, yes; if you loved him, I saw no 
reason why you should not marry. I have 
strong confidence in you, child. I know that 
you are not rash, that you think well on what 
you do." 

She sat still and silent. Bernard's presence 
had overthrown her courage, and love started 
up, unconquered, to plead for him. He was 
puzzled and wounded already; what would he 
say when she told him that she could not marry 
him ? The temptation to keep silent assailed 
her. She had promised to be his wife. Ought 
she not to keep her word ? She felt half ap- 
palled at the passionate inclination rising with- 
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in her to fling herself on his breast and hold 
him against all the world. 

Mrs. Galbreath came in for a few minutes, 
and then laughingly excused herself to go out 
to do some shopping. Mr. Parsons instantly- 
rose. 

** May I go with you, madam ? I am afraid 
to trust myself alone on the streets, and — " 

*' But I fear that my shopping will terminate 
in simple marketing," she said, hesitatingly, 
looking from Elizabeth to Bernard. 

** So much the better," he gently persisted. 

**Then I shall be delighted to have your com- 
pany," comprehending his motive for going. 

**Have your talk, child," he said to Eliza- 
beth as he went out, *' for later you must tell 
me what you wish to do in the future." 

The moment they were alone, Bernard rose 
and went to Elizabeth. 

** Your grandfather is very considerate," he 
began, in a tone as formal as her own. ** What 
is the matter ? Why did you leave Mrs. Evan- 
ston so suddenly ? " 

*' Because I found that I — that we had made 
a mistake," she replied. 
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** Ah! SO she was right, after all." 

** Who > " 

** Olivia. She said that possibly you had 
gone away to avoid me." 

'' Did she say that .? " 

** Yes, but I — I didn't believe it. I thought 
when you gave your word you meant to keep 
it, that you loved me." 

She essayed to speak, but the words died 
unuttered on her lips. He walked away from 
her, then back again. ** Do you desire to be 
released from our engagement ? " 

** I do," she said, after a pause, and rising to 
her feet. She looked whiter than ever, and 
her breath came quickly, unevenly. 

*' Look at me ! " he commanded imperiously; 
then threw his arm around her, gathering her 
closely to him. 

** For God's sake ! tell me what has come be- 
tween us. I could have sworn the other night 
that you loved me. Are you a coquette, play- 
ing the part of saint one day, of sinner the 
next ? You owe the truth to me, Elizabeth, 
the whole truth. Tell me the meaning of this 
strange change in you." 
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Her head had fallen upon his shoulder, but 
she raised it, and struggled to get away from 
him, saying: 

** The truth is what I cannot tell." 

He let her go, instantly. 

*' The engagement has been the caprice of 
an hour, then ? Very well. Never again shall 
I see you if I can help it, and I trust that you 
will pardon me for my persistency. It must 
have bored you at times, even though amusing." 

He walked toward the door. Elizabeth 
found the sacrifice harder than she could si- 
lently bear. Scarcely knowing what she did, 
she called to him, held out her arms. 

'* Don't go, don't go, thinking such cruel 
things of me. I — " and then her arms fell, her 
voice died away, for he merely turned to give 
her a stern, contemptuous look, his lip curling, 
and then he went out. 

She sunk into a chair, cowered with shame 
for that final outburst of feeling on her part, 
faint with anguish when she recalled the look 
of scorn upon his face. But she had slight 
time to indulge her emotions, for in a few 
minutes after Bernard had gone away, Walter 
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was admitted. He threw his arms around her 
in boyish delight. 

** I couldn't wait any longer. I begged mam- 
ma to let me come." 

Elizabeth held him closely, and tried to 
smile, but tears streamed down her face; her 
lips trembled. 

** I am so glad to see you, dear boy. How 
is your mother ? " 

**She is well now, but not like herself very 
much. She has seemed changed ever since 
the night you went away. I don't know why; 
perhaps it is because she is going to be mar- 
ried." 

*' Married ! " echoed Elizabeth, in a strange 
tone. 

"Yes, and we are going abroad. Our pas- 
sage has been engaged. I don't want to go, 
but I guess it is best. I feel that mamma needs 
me, Elizabeth, for all she expects to have 
somebody else to take care of her. She cried 
this morning, after your grandfather and Aus- 
tin went away, and I think she really will love 
me sometime. Poor mamma ! poor mamma ! " 

Elizabeth only partially heeded him. 
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*• To whom is she to be married ?" she in- 
quired, when he ceased speaking. 

** To Cousin Leonard. He says that I needn't 
call him papa unless I wish, but I shall, and I 
guess it will come easy after a while. He is 
awfully good, and so kind to me." 

Of all the trying moments in her life none 
seemed so bitter as that, to Elizabeth. Her 
sacrifice had been altogether in vain. If 
Walter could have acknowledged his secret 
thoughts he would have said that she had also 
mysteriously changed. He talked on eagerly, 
telling her how strong had been his faith in 
her safety, and how true he should always be, 
no matter to what remote part of the world he 
might go. Intuition seemed to tell him that 
they were to be separated for a long, long time, 
not only by land and sea, but through some 
secret influence to which he had no clue. 
Again and again he referred to his mother. 

** I told her I never could love you enough 
for all you've done for me, Elizabeth," he said, 
once. ** And when I'm grown up and preach 
the gospel, I shall think of you, and feel that 
you're preaching through me." 
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*' Oh, Walter, think of me now; pray for me. 
I thought myself so strong, so ready to accept 
and endure, but I am faint, heartsick," she 
cried, bending her face to his shoulder. 

*' I will think of you every day, think of you 
and mamma. I'm going to realize the truth to 
her in my thoughts," he said, simply. **Itis 
wonderful to see the results of Divine love. I 
left Mrs. Lester with mamma. She and her hus- 
band have been out of the city on a little trip. 
They are going back to their old home in 
Tennessee. She said she intended to come to 
see you to-day, to tell you again how grateful 
she felt for giving her husband back to her. I 
think she'll be a Christian Scientist too in a 
little while. I saw that mamma was quite sur- 
prised at the way she talked. Oh, Elizabeth, 
you ought to be so happy, so happy." 

But she^could not echo his words then, al- 
though she restrained herself until he had gone 
away. When her grandfather returned she 
met him at the door, and said: 

** Grandpa, take me home, take me home ! " 

He laid his broad, rough hand tenderly upon 
her head, 
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begg^ing to know all the particulars of her go- 
ing away. 

*• Vou already know just as nnuch as I can 
tell you, Austin," she said calmly. **MissDale 
will probably explain when you see her. I am 
surprised that you should fall so desperately 
in love with her, and after what you said, too. 
She will never make you happy, and — " 

" I am willing to take all such risks," he in- 
terrupted quickly. ** You cannot tell me where 
she is ? " 

** Certainly not, or I should do so. She did 
not confide her plans to me. I presume she is 
at home by this time." 

*' Olivia, why do you speak so carelessly.?" 
he cried, rising and walking the floor. ** I 
thought you loved her." 

** I did, but that does not make me respon- 
sible for all her vagaries. Perhaps she repented 
her promise to marry you, and went away on 
that account." 

"What! do you think she could.? I feel 
that you are keeping something from me — that 
you know more than you will acknowledge." 

So he had intuitions keen enough when the 
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woman he loved was involved. She clenched 
her hands. 

*' Austin, it is impossible for us to discuss 
this matter any longer. Please give me that 
glass of cordial on the table. If you think it 
best to employ a detective to search my house 
you are at perfect liberty to do so, and to air 
the mystery as much as possible, but be kind 
enough to leave my name out of the affair." 

" Pardon me, Olivia; I did not intend to cast 
any reflection upon you, but surely you can 
understand my wretched uncertainty." 

*' Wait a few days, and see what the result 
will be." 

** You are faint; shall I ring for your maid, 
for medicine ? I'm awfully selfish to annoy 
you. I'll go at once." 

" Thank you; and I hope that you will have 
good news to-morrow." 

He kissed her fingers, then went out, closing 
the door softly behind him. She fell back among 
the cushions, clasping her hands over her face. 

It was not until late at night that Bernard 
received a reply to his telegram, stating that 
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IClizabetli had not arrived at home, and ask- 
ing an explanation of his inquiry. He im- 
mediately despatched a long message, and the 
next day at noon received the answer that 
old Mr. Parsons would start at once for New 
York. 

He rather regretted his haste then, as she 
might have been delayed on the road, or 
would write explaining her disappearance. 
He sought another interview with Olivia, but 
with no better results than the former one, 
although, under all her apparent callousness, 
unaccountable to him, she really suffered 
many compunctions of conscience. It was 
an exceedingly trying situation ; for it was 
almost as difficult for her to satisfy Mere- 
dith as Bernard. He had asked about Eliz- 
abeth in Walter's presence, so the story of 
her sudden going away had come out, much 
against Olivia's will. He was too generous 
and unselfish a man not to feel some concern 
even in the midst of his own great happiness. 
He thought that a quiet but thorough search 
should be instituted ; that she would not go 
away and stay so long without letting her 
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friends know where she was, and without any 
of her things. Olivia clenched her hands, and 
listened in silence, expecting every day that 
her own share in the girl's mysterious depart- 
ure would become known, and promising her- 
self that she would always be good and true 
if she only escaped this time. 

The days were intensely wretched to all 
concerned. Walter alone seemed to remain 
serene, and he kept much to his own room, 
poring over the Gospels, or sitting wrapt in 
thought. He withdrew himself, because he 
saw that his cheerful faith rather irritated 
Bernard, who haunted the house, hoping that 
Elizabeth would return. 

It was early one morning that her grand- 
father arrived. The old man looked strangely 
out of place on the city street, and felt as help- 
less as a child. But a certain sober dignity of 
bearing and manner distinguished him, and if 
people looked curiously at him it was to con- 
clude mentally that an old savant had deserted 
his hiding-place for a glimpse of the world. 
He took breakfast with Bernard, and heard all 
the story of his love for Elizabeth, her final ac- 
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ccptance of his suit, and then her singular dis- 
appearance. 

" I knew from her letters that she couldn't 
help liking you," he replied simply. '* I think 
I'll go see this Mrs. Evanston, and ask her a 
few questions. I never knew Elizabeth to do 
anything erratically. She always knows what 
she is about." 

He held himself under restraint, would not 
express anxiety or fear, but his wrinkled vis- 
age often wore the uplifted expression of one 
at prayer. Bernard walked silently at his side 
to Mrs. Evanston's door, then looked at his 
watch. 

*' 1 hardly think my cousin can see you so 
early; but we may as well go in and await her 
appearance." 

Walter opened the door, and precipitated 
himself into Bernard's arms, his face alight 
with joy. 

** We've found her ! She's here in New 
York. The postman has just brought mamma 
a note." 

Mrs. Evanston swept down stairs to meet 
them. She was intensely excited, and her 
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hand trembled visibly when she held out the 
note to Bernard. 

** Miss Dale has simply been stopping with 
a friend — a Christian Scientist. I hope the 
mystery will now be cleared up to the entire 
satisfaction of all. She has been ill. Here is 
her address," she said, incoherently. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

T T was quite true that Elizabeth had been 
-*• stricken with an illness, sudden, and to 
her unaccountable, unless it could be called 
the result of her confusion of mind. For three 
days she was totally incapable of either phys- 
ical or mental effort. She felt that she had 
been flung from some great height down into 
a bottomless pit of darkness. Her head ached ; 
her veins burned with fever. Not only her 
friends, but God had forsaken her, and a terror, 
such as she had never experienced before, took 
possession of her. 

** Help me," she said again and again to Mrs. 
Galbreath. *' I have lost everything." 

But the fourth day she woke in a different 
frame of mind. The lines of anguish disap- 
peared from her face, the troubled, wandering 
light from her eyes. 
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*' I have' passed through a hideous dream — a 
nightmare," she said, when her friend came in 
with a cup of tea and a slice of toast. 

Mrs. Galbreath smiled cheerfully. 

** I knew you would find it so. Now rest and 
think awhile, then we'll have a talk. In the 
meantime I will go out to attend to the mar- 
keting. It will be a glorious day when we can 
dispense with material food." 

Elizabeth smiled, and pressed her hand grate- 
fully. Then she lay down again, and thought 
of all she had been through, and what she must 
do in future. There was such a sense of relief, 
of joy, in being able to see the way clearly be- 
fore her that she felt that no sacrifice would be 
too great for her to make. It was better to be 
in harmony with the Divine than to own all 
the world. But a thrill of pain, keen as the 
thrust of a knife, pierced her heart as she 
thought of giving up her lover. It would be a 
great sacrifice, a terrible sacrifice. She did' 
not know how well she loved him until she 
realized that she must part from him. But it 
was right; it was just. Their happiness could 
not be built upon the disappointment of an- 
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other woman, and one who had shown her 
such kindness. 

** He will think me false, cruel and utterly 
without honor where my word is concerned. 
He will despise me, and she — I owe it to her, 
I cannot do otherwise. Ah, why should I take 
it to heart ? I know that when this dream of 
mortality is over we shall all understand each 
other, all love each other alike. It is my duty 
to live to the good of the world, not to my own 
selfish desires. How untrue I have been with 
myself ! I thought that T was fully realizing 
the nothingness of earthly pleasures, earthly 
ties, and yet all the time binding myself to 
them. Now my lonely way has been made 
plain to me — too plain to doubt that I must 
walk in it. If I do not live up to my under- 
standing of the truth it will be far worse with 
me than with those in utter darkness." 

When Mrs. Galbreath returned she found 
her dressed and sitting by the window, and the 
room had been set to rights. 

** Brave girl ! " cried her hostess, approv- 
ingly. 

*' I am clothed, and in my right mind again," 
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said Elizabeth, smiling, but serious. Her face 
looked white as the petal of a privet flower; 
her hands lay meekly folded, in token of her 
submission. 

** You should have called Amelia to arrange 
the room." 

** I preferred doing it myself It gave me 
occupation. Shall we have our talk now ? " 

** If you feel equal to it, if not — " 

** I must feel equal to all things coming to 
me; for I can if I will." 

** Quite true; but I want to tell you. Miss 
Dale, that you must not feel bound to explain 
this — this visit to us." 

** It was not exactly a visit, but an appeal for 
help. I ought to make full explanation, yet — " 

** Would it involve others ? " 

" Yes; and for that reason I hesitate. I dis- 
pleased my friend, and she did not care to have 
me with her any longer." 

** Then that is a sufficient explanation," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Galbreath. ** I am glad you came 
to me. I like to know people, and to have 
opportunities of returning the favors I receive 
in such rich measure." 
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** You are a generous woman; I wish that I 

had known you long ago." 

** Perhaps you have kept a little too much to 
yourself. It is not always wise to fight our 
battles alone. A little counsel, a little silent 
thought from a friend, is often needful. Christ 
trod his pathway to the skies virtually alone, 
as far as the sympathy and aid of his friends 
were concerned; but we can find it easier by- 
helping each other. It is very hard for a Chris- 
tian Scientist to live entirely among those who 
are skeptical and unsympathetic. There is 
nothing so subtle as the influence of thought. 
Error creeps in before w^e know it, and often 
we have struggles that might be avoided could 
we live in a different atmosphere. I often find 
myself growing impatient, fretful about my 
household affairs, and the moment discord en- 
ters my mind, it is reflected in the children and 
in the servants. Everything goes wrong until 
I realize the serenity of life again. We are too 
anxious and hurried, even in our work of re- 
demption. If we could only fully realize that 
we are living in eternity, and have all the 
time we want for everything, there would 
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be less fever of haste, less jostling of each 
other." 

** Tell me, do you ever wish yourself free 
from all worldly ties ? " asked Elizabeth, 
eagerly. 

**Yes, I do, sometimes," the other woman 
admitted, after a moment of silence, ** but not 
often. My husband has never fully accepted 
Christian Science, but he is willing that I should 
believe in it, and teach it to the children. They 
have escaped some, not quite all, of the ills of 
childhood, and he acknowledges that he thinks 
it the influence of mind. I am very happy in 
my family. I did not become a Christian Sci- 
entist until after my marriage ; but I think 
that I should have acted the same under any 
circumstances." 

** Still, don't you think it really best to re- 
main free ? " 

**I don't know; for some perhaps it is; for 
others marriage must be wisest. The time has 
not yet arrived when we can dispense with 
such ties. After awhile, there is no doubt the 
desires of material life will die. Until they do, 
it is best to conform to present laws. It seems 
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to me that the Christian Scientist who can 
train her children's thoughts to be high and 
pure has enough work. Of course, I don't be- 
lieve that one should marry simply to perpetu- 
ate the race, but when they do marry and 
bring forth a new generation, let it be less ma- 
terial, more spiritual. You see, I am not an 
enthusiast, and when I do feel a gr^at uprising 
of my being, when the truth seems so clear to 
me that I look straight into heaven, I hold 
myself in check; I say: * Be calm; be sure that 
it is a spiritual illumination, and not mere emo- 
tion.' " Her strong, plain face broke into a beau- 
tiful smile. "Are we not happy, are we not blest 
in having our eyes opened ? When I see people 
striving and sorrowing, yielding to temptation, 
to sickness, to death, because they think such 
things inevitable, I long to go on the streets 
and preach, to proclaim the gospel of heavenly 
harmony to all the world. But again I check 
myself ; I say : * No, it is best to work silently, 
to preach to the multitude in my thoughts.' 
One of the hardest things for me to bear nov^ 
is the unbelief or indifference of those who so 
need something more than the world can give 
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them. I know that in the end all must come 
to God, but they could be spared so much 
imaginary suffering if they would come now." 

Elizabeth listened and gathered strength. 
She told some of her own experiences, first 
with the mountain people and then with Mrs. 
Burbank and her son. She had thought it ig- 
norance causing her country neighbors to re- 
ject the truth, but she found the same prejudice 
in educated people. 

** I have made many mistakes and failures 
within the past year," she concluded humbly. 

*' Only to profit by them in future work," 
said Mrs. Galbreath, quickly. ** We have 
much to learn as we go along our new path- 
way. Christ made it as plain as He could, but 
we often lack patience in following Him, and in 
waiting for the results of our work. We want 
to hasten, to run, to get all knowledge at once; 
but we are like children — we must grow and 
learn gradually. It is easy to grasp the first 
principles, to say that we believe all things are 
spiritual, but it is not so easy to live up to that 
day after day, to realize it, unless we do the 
realizing slowly." 
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Later in the day Elizabeth had an oppor- 
tunitv of seein<^ Mrs. Galbreath with her chil- 
dren, three rosy, mischievous little creatures, 
full of the joy of life ; and that evening she 
met Mr. Galbreath. He was much handsomer 
than his wife, and also full of jests and hearty 
good-nature. Elizabeth had rather dreaded 
meeting him, but he soon made her feel at ease 
again, and taught her another little lesson — 
not to dread even the most embarrassing situa- 
tion beforehand, but to expect only to be car- 
ried safely and easily through. 

That night she wrote the note to Mrs. Evan- 
ston and mailed it. She could not bring her- 
self to write to Bernard, although, had she been 
able to realize his anxietv, she would have sent 
him her address instantly. Her engagement 
to him had been so brief that she could not 
fully appreciate his claim upon her. She knew 
that she must either see him or write to him 
sometime, but not yet, not yet, she said to her- 
self. 

She was sitting in the back parlor with the 
children the next morning, when the door bell 
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her grandfather's, inquiring for her. She sprang 
up, ran into the hall, and clasped the old man 
about the neck. 

'' Oh, what a surprise, what a surprise ! " she 
cried. ** Dear grandpa, how did you know 
that I wanted you ? When did you come to 
New York ? " 

** I arrived this morning, and it was through 
Mr. Bernard I came. You had vanished so 
mysteriously that he felt alarmed, and I came 
on to look for you," said the old man, gravely 
and tenderly. 

** I ought to have written, but I didn't know 
— I couldn't think of anything. I am sorry I 
caused you trouble," she said hurriedly, catch- 
ing her breath sharply as she talked. 

** Have you no word for me, Elizabeth.?" 
whispered Bernard. She gave him her hand 
for an instant, her eyes sad and calm. There 
were no blushes now, no hasty glances sweet 
with tenderness. Already she felt far removed 
from him. 

** If I had thought that you would be alarmed 
at my absence I should have sent you my ad- 
dress," she said in a tone strangely distant and 
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